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HERE’S WHY: The Monarch shown here is one of Remington's new models for 
1961. It’s the only portable ever built that combines 12 extra convenience 
features for such a low price tag. That means you don’t have to struggle 
along with a ‘‘stripped-down"”’ portable any more. (And neither does Mom or 
Dad.) Instead, Monarch lets you zip through just about every kind of compli- 
cated typing job studies demand. And you get the most beautiful, crisp print- 
work this side of an office machine! RESULT: More school work gets done with 
less effort. It looks better and makes teachers happier. Makes marks take a 
permanent turn for the better! WHAT TO DO: Take a long look at Remington's 
new Monarch at your dealer. It’s just one of a whole line-up of more useful 
portables by Remington. 4 out of 5 s 

typewriter advances come from KMemington. 


Remington Rand Portable Typewriter Division of Sperry Pand Corporation 
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“Want to come for a bike hike with us?” 


“It’s such a nice day, we thought we’d ride out toward the lake. 
Tom says I packed enough lunch for an army, so c’mon, let’s go!” 


Isn’t it great? With the telephone handy, it only takes a minute 
to put the show on the road! Use the phone often—to get the 
crowd together, plan fun and keep up with the latest. Use it 
thoughtfully, too—to say “thank you” or “how are you” or “T’ll 
be a little late.” People will like you for it. 


Crossword Puzzle 

Science in the News 

Whet De You Know? 

leoking and Listening (TV-Radio) 
Following the Films 

Sports 

Camera Angles 

Words About Music 

Boy dates Girl 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Our Cever: Dwight Marfield portrays Mark 
Twain, reminiscing about the good old days 
on the Mississippi, in the original TV mv- 
sical, The Sounds of America (see p. 24). 
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Chevy can match your personality . .. and then some! 


These new Chevies are the people-pleasingest cars you'll find 1. Bel Air Sport ( ee yo just “ee 
anywhere. Their new-size, you-size dimensions give you extra the thriftiest full-sized Biscaynes, Be 
: . - . , Airs bring you beauty that makes 
inches of clearance outside for tight turns and snug parking itself useful. 
places. Yet, things like wider door openings and higher seats 2. Impala Sport Sedan—Now you can 
provide an extra measure of comfort. There’s a spacious new choose from a full line of 5 Impalas 
deep-well trunk, too! And the widest choice of Chevrolets + MRESS OE Chevies of all. 
ever makes it easier to choose just the car you want at your - Biscayne 4-Door Sedan—A full measure 
dealer’ h ; , Ch let Divisi of Chevy room and proved “_ 
ealer's one-stop shopping center: s+ evrolet Uivision ance, yet priced with cars that give 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. you a lot less. 


61 CHEVROLET 
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Books vs. Trash? 


Dear Editor: 

In answering your request for sug- 
gestions to the litter-in-the-book-drops 
problem [see news review, Jan. 18 
issue], our Problems of Democracy class 
would like to suggest: 

(1) All book borrowers or library 
card holders could have a key that 
would open the drop, in the same way 
that a bank night deposit operates. This 
key could be in the form of a metal 
library card... . 

(2) The book drop could be fitted 
with a combination lock. The combina- 
, tion could be given only to book bor- 
rowers and library card holders. 

(3) All library books could be treated 
with a conducting substance or fitted 
with a metal plate in the cover. The 
substance or metal plate would cause 
a circuit to be completed, which in 
turn would open the drop. 

We hope these are useful and prac- 
tical suggestions to the problem. We 
think this convenience of book drops 
for the public should be kept. 

P. O. D. Class 
Indiana (Pa.) Joint High School 


Dear Editor: 

My suggestion is to employ police- 
men to watch over these slots, or ar- 
range things so one checks on the slot 
every certain length of time (say every 
hour). The punishment for dropping 
trash in the slots should be a fine. . . . 
The money from these could be used 
either in paying the policemen or 
adding new books for the library. 

Jimmy Rubin 
Asbury Park (N.J.) HS. 


Dear Editor: 

By advertising with pictures and 
signs around the book slots, we can 
tell people that these slots are reserved 


for books—not trash! Many cities and 
towns have special containers for trash. 
Placing one of these containers where 
it could be easily reached may solve 
the problem. 
Barbara Ann Kelly 
Rocky Ridge, Md. 


Minority Presidents 


Dear Editor: 

In your Jan. 18 End-Term Review 
Test, one question said: “President- 
elect Kennedy is the first President to 
win léss than 50 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote since (1) Wilson, (2) Harrison, 
(3) Truman, (4) Garfield, (5) Cleve- 
land. 

President-elect Kennedy did not re- 
ceive less than 50 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote, but received approximately 


* 112,000 more votes than his opponent, 


Richard M. Nixon. Also, choice No. 2 
is vaguely stated—which Harrison, Wil- 
liam Henry or his grandson Benjamin? 
Could you please clarify. 
Carol J. Hansen 
Saginaw, Minn. 


> Even though Kennedy received 112,- 
000 more votes than Nixon, one of the 
significant aspects of the 1960 Presi- 
dential election was that Kennedy did 
receive less than 50 per cent of the 
total popular vote (see our Nov. 30 
issue, p. 16). His total percentage was 
49.7 per cent, Nixon's 49.6 per cent. 
Minor party candidates make up the 
rest. It makes no difference which Har- 
rison you choose for No. 2, as Truman 
(No. 3) is the correct answer.—Editor. 


Movie Censorship 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to thank you for the 
excellent article you had on “A New 
Look at Movie Censorship” [Jan. 11 
issue]. I agree wholeheartedly with the 











Ideas to Live By 











help it . 


unheeded.” 





“Liberty lies in the hearts of men and women. When it dies 
there, no constitution, no law, no court can even do much to 
. . The spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks to 
understand the minds of other men and women. The spirit of 
liberty remembers that not even a sparrow falls to earth 


—Jupce Learnep Hanp 








few who said that closer censorship 
was needed. 

Young people today see too much 
trash in our movies—about sex, murder, 
violence, dope addiction, racial con- 
flicts, etc. They see so much of these 
things that they come to the conclu- 
sion, “What's wrong with them?” 

Children inculcated with these no- 
tions are almost impossible to change 
by the time they get to be teen-agers. 
.. » Why can’t we prevent much of our 
present trouble by having stricter cen- 
sorship of motion pictures? 

Joan Chaloult 
St. Agatha (Me.) HS. 


Dear Editor: 

I am sure that children (and parents) 
nowadays have enough sense to know 
that killings and stabbings, robberies, 
and murders viewed on movie screens 
and TV are not ordinary, everyday 
occurrences. I have never seen younger 
kids stab an acquaintance because ev- 
eryone else is doing it. The way it 
sounded in part of your article, some 
people think everyone’s doing it—it’s 
a fad! These people make a mountain 
out of a molehill. What would really 
shock the nation is the fact of how 
much immorality there has always been 
in the U. S.... . We'd better work 
on the real-life problems and quit pick- 
ing the movies to pieces. 

Donna Brown 
Milo, Oregon 


Johnson's Impeachment 


Dear Editor: 

In your article “What Becomes of 
Former Presidents?” [Jan. 25 issue], 
you state that the Senate failed by one 
vote to impeach President Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson was impeached but was 
not convicted. Here the margin was 
one vote! 

Skip Cline 
Highmore, So. Dak. 


> We stand convicted of an error by 
several reader votes.—Editor. 
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A massive 





new development plan 


may hold the key 


to democracy in Asia 


UPI 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 





After Nehru, What? 


N the gallery of great statesmen of 

our day, a few lonely figures stand 
out. as the symbols of their nations. 
De Gaulle of France, Adenauer of West 
Germany, Sukarno of Indonesia. Their 
lives and the nations they lead seem 
bound together by history. But among 
these great leaders, no man stands out 
more dramatically than Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India. 

For millions of people around the 
world, Nehru is “Mister India.” From 
the day India gained its freedom in 
1947, Nehru has been its Prime Minister 
and undisputed leader. He maps India’s 
foreign policy, oversees its economic 
planning, and watches over its defenses. 

In a land of dazzling diversity, Nehru 


is a symbol of the unity India is trying 
so hard to achieve. But as leader, Nehru 
himself is a bundle of contradictions 
He is an aristocrat devoted to the poor. 
a socialist allied with conservatives 
an agnostic who rules a deeply religious 
people, a rebel who stands for order, 
and an Easterner who is Western. 
With his face, brooding 
eyes, and ever-present white cap, Nehru 
is indeed a living symbol to the people 
of India. From tropical Kerala in the 
south (where the dark-skinned people 
wear sarong-like robes and speak Ma 
laysian), to frozen Nagaland in the north 
(where mountain tribesmen wear blan 
kets and feather headdresses), Nehru 
carries the message of Indian unity 


sensitive 
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In this land of dramatic extremes— 
where 400,000,000 people speak 15 dif- 
ferent languages and hundreds of dia- 
lects, dress in different ways, and do not 
even resemble each other—Nehru has 
tried to forge a unified and democratic 
nation. By the force of his personality 
and the dedication of his ideals, he has 
overridden many deep gashes that 
threatened India. He has swept every 
national election, been able to straddle 
both right and left, kept conservatives 
and Communists under control, and 


biazed a middle way for India. 
But Nehru is 71, and worried Indians 
What happens after 


sometimes ask: 
Nehru? 

There is no other person on the poli- 
tical horizon who can command the al- 
legiance of India’s millions that Nehru 
commands India without Nehru 
threatens to split between right and 
left, to break under local tensions, and 
to splinter into feuding states 


i escawen follows Nehru will 
face urgent social and economic prob- 
lems that have plagued India ever 
since it set out on its rocky road of 
independence: 

> Poverty: Most Indians suffer the 
pangs of hunger from the cradle to the 
grave. Hundreds of thousands die an- 
nually from such diseases as malaria 
and tuberculosis. The average life ex- 
pectancy is 32 years (compared with 70 
in the U. S.). During the sweltering 
summers, the throats of millions of 
laborers remain parched with thirst be- 
cause they cannot afford to buy puri- 
fied water at a fifth of a cent a glass. 
The average income in India: less than 
20¢ a day! In teeming cities like Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, thousands of desti- 
tute people use the streets as their 


homes and curbstones as their pillows. 
> Exploding Population: Despite U. S. 
surplus food gifts and her own efforts 
to boost food production, India cannot 
keep pace with her exploding popula- 
tion. In 1951 there were 360,000,000 
Indians. Today there are 400,000,000. 
By 1966 India’s population is expected 
to jump to 480,000,000. Within 30 
years, as the death rate falls due to 
better hygiene, there may be 800,000,- 
000 people living in a land two-fifths 
the size of the U. S. Every year India 
buys more grain, increases its crops, 
and invests in more jobs. But the popu- 
lation catapults even faster, gobbling 
up every new grain of wheat, swamp- 
ing plans for progress, and undermin- 
ing government efforts to smash the 
vicious circle of poverty. 
> Discord: Religious and social disor- 
ders have threatened to tear apart In- 
dia’s federal union into a jumble of 
squabbling and hostile states. Millions 
of Indians speak only their own local 
dialects. They listen in awe when 
Prime Minister Nehru speaks to them 
in Hindi or in English, but they often 
cannot understand a word. In many 
cases an Indian’s loyalty is to his fam- 
ily, his village, even his state—but not 
to the idea of “India.” As a result, 
Bengalis are suspicious of Keralans, 
Hindus distrust Sikhs, and so on. 
During the past 13 years of its free- 
dom, India has been shaken periodi- 
cally by riots, as various groups 
demand their own states. The Marathi- 
speaking people of Nagpur, for ex- 
ample, demand separation from the 
state of Maharashtra. In the snow- 
bound Himalayas, the Naga tribesmen 
last July won a long fight for their own 
state within the federal union. Now 
they want complete independence. In 
Assam more than 40 persons were 


Deane Dickason from Ewing Galloway 
LAND OF CONTRASTS—in undeveloped farm villages, 
people live in clusters of sun-baked mud huts, know 
only primitive farm methods. Elsewhere, signs of mod- 
ern life are growing rapidly—as Calcutta street corner 


(right) whose advertising rivals 


Times Square. 
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killed and 50,000 made homeless in 
riots between Assamese and Bengali- 
speaking Indians. Along India’s tense 
northwestern frontier with Pakistan, 
more than 40,000 bearded devotees of 
the Sikh religion have been arrested for 
rioting for their own Sikh state. Every 
time the federal government gives in 
to such demands, a new group rises 
somewhere else demanding its own 
state. 

> Caste: Despite government efforts to 
stamp it out, the inequalities of India’s 
ancient caste system remain etched in 
Indian life. The system, rooted in old 
religious beliefs, decrees that every In- 
dian is born into a caste (class) from 
which he can never raise himself in this 
life. At the bottom of the caste heap 
lie the lowest of the low—the “un- 
touchables.” There are still hundreds 
of villages in India whére “untouch- 
ables” must wail warning cries as they 
walk the streets so that their betters 
can step aside to avoid defilement. In 
the face of stubborn resistance, India’s 
government is attempting to abolish 
the caste system. 

> Religious Taboos. The Indians are a 
devout people. Glorious Hindu temples 
and Moslem mosques cover the land. 
Followers of the Hindu faith believe 
that the souls of the dead return to 
earth and inhabit the bodies of animals. 
To protect their ancestors, many Indi- 
ans thus have religious taboos against 
hurting any animals. As a result, sacred 
cows, bands of wild monkeys, and 
hordes of rodents roam the Indian 
countryside. Every year they eat more 
desperately needed food than India 
imports from abroad. 

Although most Indians are Hindus, 
there are also about 50,000,000 Mos- 
lems. Friction between the two groups 
is always ready to boil over into 


Edgar Jobe! from Black Star 





bloody riots. Indians are also plagued 
by racial prejudices. The dark-skinned 
Tamil people of southern India, for 
example, sometimes complain that the 
fair-skinned northerners look down 
upon them. Prime Minister Nehru 
spends much of his time preaching 
brotherhood to a still-divided people. 


Te obstacles to India’s progress 
are many. There is the age-old practice 
of dividing fields among sons on a 
father’s death—until only tiny, unprof- 
itable plots remain. There is such wide- 
spread illiteracy that only one Indian 
out of five can read and write. There 
are the 550,000 primitive mud-hut vil- 
lages dotting the Indian countryside 
where 85 per cent of all Indians live. 
To improve the lives of India’s im- 
poverished villagers, India’s federal 
government set up a vast Community 
Development Program in 1951. Its aim: 
to teach the villagers basic rules of 
hygiene, better farming methods, and 
proper diet. Rural schools have been 
set up in places that never heard of 
them. : 
But the Inuan government realized 


that far more dramatic efforts were 
needed. In 1951 India launched her 
first Five-Year Development Plan, 
which concentrated on improving agri- 
culture to feed hungry millions. With 
the help of foreign loans, more than 
$8,000,000,000 was pumped into the 
Indian economy. Result: grain produc- 
tion was boosted by 20 per cent. 
Heartened by the results, India 
launched its Second Five-Year Plan in 
1956. The main target was still to 
boost food supplies, but new emphasis 
was put on industrial development. 
Wading into deep economic water, In- 
dia needed $15,000,000,000 for the plan 
to succeed. Almost from the start the 
plan ran into trouble. India’s treasury 
went dry, financial help from other na- 
tions fell short, and achievements fell 
25 per cent short of the target. 
Despite setbacks, Indian planners are 
pushing ahead with a Third Five-Year 
Plan, due to begin April 1. The new 
plan, the biggest yet, calls for a total 
outlay of $21,000,000,000—of which 
nearly $5,000,000,000 must come from 
such outside sources as the World 
Bank and foreign governments. The 
plan’s aim: to put India at the eco- 
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nomic “take-off” point—where she can 
feed her own people and still save 
enough capital to invest in further in- 
dustrial development. 

The U. S. has helped India over the 
past 10 years by contributing vast 
amounts of surplus food and some 
$1,800,000,000 in aid. The Soviet 
Union has also aided India, but by 
only about one fifth as much. 

Determined to boost her economy, 
India has stated her willingness to ac- 
cept economic aid from any source— 
so long as no political strings are at- 
tathed. Prime Minister Nehru has vig- 
orously shunned all pressures to pull 
India into East-West regional defense 
pacts and has spurned all forms of 
U. S. military aid. He argues that mili- 
tary alliances merely heighten tensions 
between East and West. Shakily astride 
the international fence, India tries to 
maintain good relations with both the 
free and the Communist nations. 


Atsnoves long strongly opposed 
to Communists withiw India, Nehru in 
the past has often been sympathetic to 
the Communist government of neigh- 


‘Between East and West 


HE face of India is a jumble of 
contrasts—a bullock pulling a 
water wheel in the primitive coun- 
tryside...a monument to a British 
king in teeming Bombay . . . a sacred 
cow roaming a village street .. . the 
glass and concrete modern city of 
Chandigarh . . . the giant Bha- 
kra Dam near New Delhi... the 
holy city of Benares where a million 
pilgrims bathe in the sacred Ganges. 
This is a land of heat and dust, 
of misery and splendor. It is a land 
of clashing colors and roaring sounds, 
of tigers and elephants, of steel-mills 
and nuclear power. This is the land 
which hypnotized poet Rudyard Kip- 
ling and which has dazzled visitors 
from Marco Polo's day to our own. 
For 4,000 years Indian culture has 
flourished—even when Europe was 
still a land of roaming savages. India 
was the professed goal of Columbus 
when he discovered the New World. 
Portuguese ships finally did reach 
the coast of India in 1498 and open- 
ed her riches to Europe. Spices and 
diamonds flowed from the fabulous 
land of elephants into the coffers of 
kings and merchants. 

At that time India was a patch- 
work of independent states ruled by 


wealthy princes. Playing off one 
prince against another, the British 
had gained control of all India by 
the end of the 18th century. 

The British brought irrigation, rail- 
roads, and schools to India. They 
also brought their customs of cricket, 
polo, and late afternoon tea. The 
sons of India’s wealthiest men went 
to England to be educated. But the 
Indians also learned the British pas- 
sion for political liberty. 


N the 1920's the great Indian polit- 

ical and spiritual leader Mohan- 
das Gandhi began his drive to free 
India. His method: non-violent re- 
sistance to British rule through 
strikes, protest meetings, and even 
by lying across railroad tracks to tie 
up transportation. The frail figure 
of Gandhi became world famous 
through his “hunger strikes.” 

Years of struggle culminated in 
success when Britain freed India on 
August 17, 1947. But just a few 
months later Gandhi lay dead—the 
victim of a frenzied Indian assassin 
who opposed his efforts to reconcile 
feuding Hindus and Moslems. 

Throughout India Gandhi is re- 
vered as the “father of his country.” 
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boring China, and has taken a lead in 
urging Red China’s U.N. admission. 

This peace-loving policy reeeived a 
series of recent hard jolts, however. 
The first major shock occurred in 1959 
when the Dalai Lama, “God-King” of 
mountainous Tibet, led a courageous 
but futile rebellion against his people’s 
Chinese Communist overlords. The 
Chinese ruthlessly put down the revolt 
and the Dalai Lama fled to neighbor- 
ing India. Most Indians — including 
Nehru—openly welcomed the refugees, 
and bitterly condemned the Chinese 
actions. 

Later the same year, Red Chinese 
army troops crossed the rugged Indian- 
Chinese frontier and occupied some 
12,000 square miles of Indian territory 
in the snow-bound Himalaya Moun- 
tains. Such openly aggressive moves 
galvanized Indian opinion and plainly 
soured Nehru’s feelings toward Red 
China. 

One result of Red China’s menacing 
moves has been to bring India and her 
Moslem neighbor Pakistan closer to- 
gether. The two nations have been bit- 
ter enemies ever since Britain divided 
the Indian subcontinent into two parts 
in 1947—one predominantly Hindu In- 
dia and the other predominantly Mos- 
lem Pakistan. (As Britain’s 200-year 
rule drew to an end in 1947, fear- 
stricken Moslems fled to Pakistan and 
Hindus hurried toward India. Savage 
religious riots broke out, and an esti- 
mated 500,000 people died in the vio- 
lence, leaving a deep heritage of bit- 
terness.) 

Adding to the bitterness was a con- 
flict over the mountain vale of Kashmir, 
high in the Himalayas between India 
and Pakistan. It is still claimed by both 
nations. When the British left Kashmir 
in 1947, the Hindu prince who ruled 
the land chose to join India. But Pak- 
istan claimed Kashmir was hers because 
80 per cent of the people were Mos- 
lems. 

Troops from both nations moved into 
Kashmir and war broke out. The war 
was stopped in 1948 by United Nations 
efforts. The U.N. then passed a resolu- 
tion saying the people of Kashmir 
should decide by vote which nation 
they want to join. India has refused to 
agree to such a vote—probably fearing 
the majority would vote against her. 

But in recent months tempers have 
begun to cool down, and India and 
Pakistan have drawn closer together in 
the face of aggression from Red China. 
In a dramatic symbol of cooperation 
that bodes well for the future, the two 
nations agreed last fall on a far-reach- 
ing plan to share the waters of the 
Indus River. After years of feuding 
over the vital Indus waters—also split 
by the 1947 partition—India and Pak- 
istan signed a treaty for mutual sharing 


and control of the Indus and its life- 
giving tributaries. A vast system of 
canals and dams will be built to irri- 
gate millions of acres of land and pro- 
vide urgently needed electric power. 

Now that relations with Pakistan 
look brighter, Indian leaders say they 
can devote more attention to the new 
Five-Year Plan on which so much 
hinges. Already India is on her way 
to becoming a mighty industrial power. 
Just a short elephant’s ride away from 
golden Maharajahs’ palaces rise new 
steelworks, atomic energy plants, and 
busy factories. If the plan succeeds, 
India can lift herself up from poverty 
and give real promise of a better life 
to her people. But if the plan fails, say 
some, disillusioned Indians may turn 
away from freedom to the easy prom- 
ises of communism. 


Tope more than half a _ billion 
people in the new nations of Asia are 
watching what is perhaps the most im- 
portant race in the world—the race be- 
tween democratic India and Commu- 
nist China. Each is an underdeveloped 
nation with similar, mammoth eco- 
nomic problems. Each has taken great 
strides in turning a nation of peasants 
into a modern industrial power. 

The price Red China has paid is the 
total suppression of human liberties 
and the massacre of those who dare 
protest. In India, on the other hand, a 
government chosen by the people in 
free elections is striving to work out 
urgently-needed reforms through edu- 
cation, explanation, and persuasion. 

Eventually India will be a powerful 
nation. It is too rich in human and 
material resources to be forever mired 
in poverty. But the great question is 
whether India will emerge from her 
misery as a free or as a totalitarian na- 
tion. All over Asia democratic govern- 
ments have fallen one by one under 
the rule of strong men, and free elections 
have turned into one-party plebescites. 

“We want the democratic way,” 
Nehru has said, “but we must hurry. It 
is important for the whole world that 
our country should succeed in the dem- 
ocratic way.” 

To India and the other free nations 
of the world, the U. S. has held out 
new hope and promise. In his Inaug- 
ural Address last month, President Ken- 
nedy eloquently expressed this goal: 
“To those people in the huts and vil- 
lages of half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery, we 
pledge our best efforts to help them 
help themselves, for whatever period is 
required—not because the Communists 
may be doing it, not because we scek 
their votes, but because it is right.” 

As India struggles toward her future, 

(Continued on page 16) 








Mr. India 


“TT HAVE become a queer mix- 
ture of East and West,” In- 
dia’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru once said, “out of place 
eyerywhere, at home nowhere.” 
But to most people the Indian 
statesman seems to be at home 
nearly everywhere—in London, 
Peking, and New York, as well as 
in his Indian capital at New 
Delhi. His white cap and high- 
collared coat have become familiar 
to people everywhere. 

Although seemingly always 
calm, cool, and collected, Nehru 
is a dynamo of energy. He is not 
only India’s prime minister, but 
also its chief diplomat and eco- 
nomic planner—to mention just a 
few of his jobs. Every morning, 
he rises at 6:30, does 20 minutes 
of yoga exercises, feeds his pet 
pandas, and. starts off on his 18- 
hour whirlwind workday. 

When Nehru was born 71 
years ago, Britain ruled India. 
The son of an aristocratic Brah- 
min lawyer, young Jawaharlal 
studied in England at the fashion- 
able Harrow School and Cam- 
bridge University. During that 
time, he learned a deep respect 
for the Western ideals of freedom 
that he never forgot. 


Ox returning to India in 1912, 
Nehru worked for a few years as 
a lawyer. Then a meeting with 
India’s freedom leader, Mohan- 


das Gandhi, changed Nehru’s 
whole life. With fiery devotion, 
Nehru championed the cause of 
Indian independence. For nearly 
30 years he was in and out of jail 
for opposing British rule. 

When India gained her free- 
dom in 1947, Nehru, as Ghandi’s 
right-hand man, became prime 
minister. In every national elec- 
tion since then, Nehru (and the 
Congress Party he heads) have 
chalked up solid victories. 

When he came to New York 
last fall for the -U.N. session, 
Nehru was kept unusually busy 
with diplomatic chores—confer- 
ring with Eisenhower, Khrushchev, 
Tito, Nasser, and practically every 
other leader. Somehow he also 
found time to visit two art muse- 
ums, a Broadway musical, and to 
watch his first baseball game! 
Little wonder he’s called a dy- 
namo of energy. 











President Kennedy has proposed raising 
the federal minimum wage from $1.00 to $125 an hour 


Issues Before Congress 


No. 3 in a series 


Factors in the Minimum Wage Dispute 





N elderly department store clerk 

in Haverhill, Mass... . A young 
cafeteria employee in Atlanta, Ga, .. . 
A part-time laundry worker in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. A lumber yard 
laborer in Everett, Wash. . . 

Would a raise in the federal min- 
imum wage give these American work- 
ers a better standard of living—or lose 
them their jobs? 

This is the question Congress is ask- 
ing once again this year. The minimum 
wage is now set at $1.00 an hour. 
Presidegt Kennedy has proposed rais- 
ing it to $1.25. An estimated 3,200,000 
workers would be affected by the pro- 
posal. 

Last year Mr. Kennedy, as a Senator, 
sponsored a bill that would increase 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour— 
and extend its coverage to more Amer- 
ican workers. 

“When we permit the growth of a 
depressed class, numbering millions,” 
he said at that time, “whose members 
cannot afford the bare necessities of 
life, we pay a heavy price. We under- 
mine the general prosperity of the na- 
tion which rests upon consumer pur- 
chasing power.” 

But the Kennedy proposal met such 
stiff opposition in Congress that a 
showdown vote was postponed to this 
year. 

Former Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell voiced the fears of many op- 
ponents when he told a Senate com- 
mittee: “I, too, want to see the earnings 
of low-paid workers improved, but I 
am convinced that the enactment of 
this particular [Kennedy] bill would do 
more harm than good. The 
increase in wage costs which would be 
required by this bill simply could not 
be met by many firms, and its enact- 
ment would result in extensive curtail- 
ment of employment.” 

Now battle lines in 
being drawn once 


massive 


Congress are 
again for a renewed 
attempt to revise the U.S. minimum 
wage law. And President Kennedy's 
proposal of last year is again the center 
of stormy controversy. 

that a 
boost in the minimum wage would have 
sweeping consequences for low-income 
Americans, Whether those consequences 
would be favorable, however, is the 
key point of disagreement both in and 
out of Congress 


Everyone agrees substantial 


Ar TEMPTS by the federal govern- 
ment 
to 1918. In that year Congress enacted 
a local law governing minimum wages 
for women and children employed in 
the District of Columbia. But in 1923, 
this-law was ruled unconstitutional by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The Court 
held that such legislation violated the 


to set minimum wages go back 
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AVERAGE 
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Coal miners 
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manufacturing 











“right” of workers to be employed at 
any wage they found acceptable. 

Again in 1933 Congress laid down 
minimum wage standards—this time on 
a nationwide scale—as part of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. But 
again the Supreme Court held this 
legislation unconstitutional. 

By 1937, however, the Supreme 
Court had reversed its position — and 
agreed Congress had the authority un- 
der its Constitutional power “to regu- 
late commerce among the states.” The 
way was opened for Congress to enact 
valid legislation regulating wages and 
hours in certain businesses. 

In 1938, Congress passed the basic 
law on minimum wages still in effect 
today: the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This act called for a minimum wage of 
25 cents an hour, rising by gradual 
steps to 40 cents an hour by 1945. 
Coverage was narrowly defined, how- 
and was limited to larger firms 
doing business in two or more 

In 1949, the Fair Standards 
Act was amended to extend coverage 
of the law to more workers and to 
boost the minimum wage provision to 
75 cents an hour. 

Again in 1955 further 
broadened the coverage of the law and 
set a new minimum of $1.00 an hour. 

These 1955 amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are the ones pres- 
ently governing in the minimum wage 
area. them, 24,000,000 
U. S. workers (out of a labor force of 
73,000,000) are guaranteed payment of 
at least $1.00 an hour for their labor. 

The Act, however, still exempts many 
categories of workers from coverage 
(farm workers, most hotel, laundry, 
retail employees). 

Last year, organized labor began a 
drive for a new round of amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Union 


ever, 
states. 
Labor 


Congress 


Under 


some 


and 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistic 


leaders asked that the Act cover more 
workers (especially those in retail 
stores), and that the minimum wage be 
raised to $1.25 an hour. 

The bill introduced by then-Senator 
Kennedy fulfilled most of labor's goals. 
It provided for the following amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act: 
> An immediate raise in the minimum 
wage to $1.15 an hour, with additional 
five cent raises in each of 1962 and 
1963—for a minimum of $1.25 an hour 
by 1963. 
> Extended coverage to 7,500,000 more 
workers—primarily those employed in 
retail stores, construction work, hotels, 
laundries, and dry cleaning shops. 


‘Lae Kennedy Bill passed the Senate 
last year by a vote of 62-34—although 
in its final version the number of addi- 
tional workers brought under coverage 
was reduced to 4,100,000. 


Meanwhile most Republicans and 
some Southern Democrats were back- 
ing a different bill introduced in the 
House of Representatives. This called 
for a raise in the minimum wage to 
$1.15 an hour, and for additional cov- 
erage of 1,400,000 persons. This bill 
passed the House. 

Legislators were then confronted by 
two widely differing bills—one passed 
by the Senate and the other passed by 
the House. An attempt to compromise 
the differences between the two failed 
in conference when the House refused 
to budge from its version. 

Senator Kennedy then pledged to 
carry the fight for his bill to the people 
at the polls. Declaring that the House 
bill “would not be- progress,” he told 
reporters: “We'd rather come back and 
try to do it in January.” 

After his November victory, Mr. 


Kennedy listed new minimum wage 
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legislation as one of five “matters of 
particular importance” he would call 
upon Congress to enact. 

If the Kennedy proposals are carried 
into law by Congress, it is estimated 
that about 3,200,000 American workers 
would automatically be affected. These 
are employees presently earning less 
than $1.25 an hour and engaged by 
businesses in interstate commerce that 
would be covered under the Act. 


Mie would they be affected by the 
passage of such a bill? Supporters of 
the Kennedy bill reply by pointing to 
the original grounds on which the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was passed in 1938. 
These were: (1) to eliminate poverty 
caused by the existence of substandard 
wages; (2) to eliminate unfair busi- 
ness competition based upon substand- 
ard wages; (3) to increase the purchas- 
ing power of lower-income workers; 
and (4) to help keep wages high at a 
time of heavy unemployment and gen- 
erally bad economic conditions 

Those supporting the $1.25 minimum 
argue that these original 
grounds call for an upward revision of 
the federal minimum wage today. They 
hour is a “sub- 


each of 


say that a dollar an 
standard wage.” They claim that the 
recession—which finds about 
5,500,000 workers unemployed—can be 
taken advantage of by employers to 
exploit labor, to hire men at “peanut 
wages.” Moreover they add that a boost 
in the minimum wage would be bene- 
ficial to the economy as a whole, by 


present 


giving low-income Americans increased 
purchasing power 
“It should be 


enough to ask you 


STATE 
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gentlemen,” George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO, told Congress last 
year, “to imagine what it must be like 
to live on an income of $1 an hour, $40 
a week, or less. Change places, for a 
moment, with your fellaw American 
who earns $1 an hour; feed your family 
on it, raise your children on it—try to 
visualize it.” 

Others in favor of the bill have 
pointed out that average hourly earn- 
ings in U.S. industry today are $2.30 
an hour. They argue that on this basis, 
a $1.25 minimum would hardly seem 
extravagant. 

“In a country which is as affluent as 
ours,” Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(Dem., Minn.) has declared, “a higher 
standard of living for such [low-in- 
come] workers is required both in terms 
of economics and social justice.” 


Onan however, have marshalled 
forth equally strong arguments in op- 
position. For example, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation told Congress 
that many of those workers directly af- 
fected by the proposed minimum wage 
legislation are housewives, retired per- 
sons, and high school students seeking 
to earn extra money. Such persons, the 
Farm Bureau said, are often employed 
in retailing on a part-time basis. To ask 
their employers to pay them 25 cents 
more an hour might bring about their 
dismissal. Many employers might find 
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it has become too costly to use such 
part-time help. 

Similarly, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce argues that many employers 
would be forced to raise prices to meet 
increased wage costs. This, says the 
Chamber, would result in more infla- 
tion—raising consumer prices—at a time 
when the economy as a whole is suffer- 
ing from a recession. 

“Either of the two choices,” the 
Chamber has stated, “would be eco- 
nomically harmful. The former choice 
[lay-offs] would probably result in de- 
creased operating efficiency and a re- 
duction of services to the customer. The 
latter choice [higher prices) could well 
meet consumer resistance that would 
cause a dropoff in business.” 

Other opponents of the Kennedy pro- 
posals have cited growing competition 
to American products from cheaper- 
labor countries abroad. They suggest 
that a hike in the minimum wage at this 
time would have the effect of “pricing 
some American goods off the market.” 

Finally, a study made recently by 
Nation's Business magazine indicates 
that a raise in the minimum wage could 
throw out of work many of the very 
people such a raise would be designed 
to help. Many employers, the study said, 
would find it necessary to cut back on 
payrolls to meet the new wage scale 
“So the humanitarian objective of the 
minimum wage law—to raise the living 
standards of low-income people—could 
be subverted,” the magazine stated. 

On the other hand, America maga- 
zine, which supports the Kennedy pro- 
posals, has stated: “Of approximately 
1.6 million retail establishments in the 
country, the bill would affect fewer than 
100,000. These are the large firms 
which employ about two thirds of all 
the workers in retail trade not now pro- 
tected by minimum wage and hour 
standards.” For this reason, America 
claims, “supporters of the Kennedy bill 
cannot be accused of wishing to make 
life more difficult for the corner grocery 
store and other small family-owned and 
operated enterprises.” 


Goo back-and-forth arguments can 
be expected to mount steadily in the 
weeks ahead—over both the extent to 
which the minimum wage should be 
raised (if at all) and the number and 
types of workers it should cover. 

Of the five “matters of particular im- 
portance” President Kennedy has slated 
for legislative action, the minimum wage 
proposals—a prominent Democratic 
Congressman told Senior Scholastic— 
probably face the most difficult hurdles. 
Many Southern Democrats and most 
Republicans have already made clear 
their opposition. The President will thus 
have a real fight on his hands over this 


issue in the 87th Congress. 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


N our February 1 issue, we presented a forum discussion featuring four of 
the delegates to the 1961 New York Herald Tribune Forum for High 


Schools. 


The delegates come from 34 different nations. They are now living with 
U. S. families which include teen-agers, and are studying in U. S. schools for 


a three-month period 


Each week some of the delegates take part in a television series, Young 
Worlds "61. This series is broadcast in the New York area on Saturday after- 
noons at 1:30 by WCBS-TV. The programs are rebroadcast in other areas 
at other times (consult local papers for times and stations) . 

As in previous years, Senior Scholastic has arranged for exclusive rights 
to publish some of these TV debates. This week, we present highlights from 
two successive telecasts dealing with comparisons of education in the U. S. 


with education in other countries. 


The moderator is Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, director of the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


Education for What?... 
A Foreign View 


ODERATOR: I would like to ask 
each of you what your image or 
idea of America was before you came 
to this country a few weeks ago. 
Abimola Okenla (Nigeria): I had al- 
ways imagined America and American 
society would be just like the American 
embassy we have in Nigeria—that every- 
thing would be beautiful and rich, and 
almost like a wonderful romance. Since 
I have come here I think some of my 
original views have been justified, espe- 
cially that Americans do have a lot of 
money and that they are willing to use 
it to help underdeveloped countries like 
Nigeria. But I think one of the basic 
motives, why they do this, is that they 
are Communist-scared. 
Moderator: Communist-scared? 
Abimola: Yes. 1 think some of them 
only want to help poorer nations to pre- 
vent the spread of communism. But I 
have always found other Americans 
friendly and willing to help anyway. 
Bruce Johnstone (Canada): We in 
Canada regard the United States almost 
as a necessary but unpleasant evil—and 
by that I mean the power of the United 
States. The U. S. is a very powerful 
country and dominates our foreign af- 
fairs and our defense. We sort of resent 
that at times. But at the same time, we 
realize the necessity for the closeness 


of our ties, and the fact that neither of 
us probably could stand alone, and that 
we must stand together. I think we 
used to feel the same toward the British. 
We used to love to pull the lian’s tail, 
but since World War I we have sort of 


f ; Andreas Eshete 
Abimola Okenla Ethiopia 


Nigeria 
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shifted and we now pull Uncle Sam’s 
beard. 

Moderator: Yes, very much so. 

Nguyen Ylang (South Viet Nam): My 
coming to the United States has raised 
a lot of criticisms both among my 
teachers and some of my neighbors at 
home. Most of my teachers, who are 
French, think American schools are 
definitely inferior to ours. 


U. S. and Current Affairs 


Andreas Eshete (Ethiopia): My expe- 
rience was just the opposite. I realized 
when I came here that the education 
that exists in my country is so out of 
date. For example, when I attended 
some of the classes in history here, I 
found out so much more about the 
Congo—thousands of miles from the 
Congo—than I did in Ethiopia, which 
is so much nearer. The students here 
were discussing the problems of the 
Congo and discussing the steps to be 
taken by the different nations and the 
United Nations. I could only listen be- 
cause I had little knowledge about the 
Congo. Such things are not taught in 
our schools, 

Bruce (Canada): Where do you get 
your teachers? Are they Ethiopian teach- 
ers or do you have to import them? 

Andreas: In the elementary schools 
we have Ethiopian teachers. But in high 
schools most of them are foreigners from 
India, England, and America. 

Bruce: And the textbooks? 

Andreas: Most of them come from 
Europe. 

Nguyen (South Viet Nam): Viet Nam 
was under the domination of France for 
almost one century, so we have to learn 
our history in books written by the 
French. We are constantly conscious 
that this is French material, even if it 
is somewhat Vietnamese-seasoned by 
our own spices. 

Bruce: We have the same problem— 
as our textbooks, or at least a great 
number of them, are written in America. 
This influence is considered undesirable 
by many Canadians. 

Moderator: Why? 

Bruce: Well, the general feeling is 
that American cultural standards are not 
always as high as they should be. 


A Problem of “Relating” 

Abimola (Nigeria): Since Nigeria was 
an English colony for so many years, 
almost all textbooks are written in Eng- 
lish. English is also the language of in- 
struction. So we always get the English 
viewpoint. We can’t always relate what 
we need to the needs of our own coun- 
try, and I think this is a big problem 
throughout Africa. You know, when you 
leave school you don’t know where you 
fit, because you feel neither English nor 
African. : 


Nguyen: We have a similar problem 


in Viet Nam. When students are gradu- 
ated from high school they often don’t 
want to come back to their villages. 

Abimola: That's true in Nigeria, too, 
because they can’t fit into the village 
life again. 

Moderator: We in America are very 
conscious of the need to improve our 
keeping up to date on Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, Asia, Latin America. The text- 
books can’t keep up with all the changes. 
You said, Andreas, how impressed ‘you 
were with the students’ discussions here 
about the Con 

Andreas (Ethi ): Yes, but I find 
that while there are many well-informed 
students, there are some not so well- 
informed. For example, the other day I 
was attending a class, a citizenship edu- 
cation class, and one of the girls was 
asked to point out Ethiopia on the map. 
She pointed to Saudia Arabia. I realize, 
of course, that there are many students 
in my country who might make mistakes 
in pointing out other people's countries, 
too. But I think this is the sort of thing 
we have all got to work to change. 

“informed” vs. “Silly” 

Bruce (Canada): 1 found in the school 
I’m attending here that the students had 
taken the trouble to do a good bit of 
studying. They asked me, for instance, 
how I felt about the Canadian dollar 
dropping in value. It was a tremendous 
opportunity to get knowledge and un- 
derstanding both ways. ... 

Nguyen (Viet Nam): Some students 
in the 10th grade here have asked me 
questions that seem rather—I mean, 
silly and uninformed. They asked me, 
for example, whether we sleep on beds 
or on the floor in Viet Nam. 

Moderator: Perhaps they were con- 
fusing you with Japan, because in Japan 
they do sleep on the floor. 

Abimola: That's nothing. Somebody 
asked me if I sleep in tree tops in 
Nigeria! But there have been others who 
were able to discuss the Middle East 
and African problems very well: I 
thought that was very good. And I think 
most American students are very curi- 
ous about others. .. . 

Bruce: But they are quite surprised 
and unprepared for viewpoints other 
than their own. For instance, the Com- 
munist party in Canada is legal; it isn’t 
in the United States. American students 
are quite surprised when I say this. It 
makes me wonder if they have not been 
brainwashed a bit. 

Moderator: Can you give us some 
specific examples of what you mean by 
brainwashed? 

Bruce: Take the Cuban situation: 
Almost no Americans I talked with had 
gone back and really looked at the situ- 
ation before Castro came to power. 
They didn’t really know the facts. It 
was mainly what they had read and had 
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heard about Castro being a Commu- 
Moderator: Have you heard any criti- 
cism of Canadian trade with Cuba? 

Bruce: Oh, I certainly have. 

Moderator: This whole area of find- 
ing that there is a set of viewpoints 
that are quite different from your own 
is important. After all, when a group of . 
students like you from other countries 
come into our schools, maybe the most 
important thing is not the facts you 
bring us, but a whole new and different 
way of looking at things. You give us 
one example of Cuba. I wonder if there 
are other examples. 


Difference in National Customs 


Nguyen (Viet Nam): Yes, 1 think most 
American mothers are most proud of 
their daughters being popular. They're 
proud that their daughter is asked often 
for dates. It is completely different in 
my country. We prefer arranged mar- 
riages and there is a striking contrast 
between that and the dating system. 

Moderator: But if you were surprised 
at American mothers being glad that 
a girl was popular, what are the things 
a Vietnamese mother would be proud 
of? 

Nguyen: A Vietnamese mother would 
be proud of her daughter sitting home 
and helping her mother with the cook- 
ing or doing some embroidery. And 
speaking softly. A Vietnamese girl is 
supposed to be seen and not heard. 

Moderator: Not exactly the same 
here, is it? 

Andreas: In school in Ethiopia, we 
are supposed to listen and write, and 
not discuss and argue. But since I have 
been in school in the United States, I 
have come to learn not only to write 
and listen but also to discuss and 
argue.... 

Bruce: Which do you think is better? 

Andreas: Oh, the U. S.—definitely! 
Because under the United States sys- 
tem, you look at the matter from a 
wider point of view. I believe now that 
I think from a different point of view 
than when I came here. 


Advantages of U. S$. Ways 


Nguyen (Viet Nam): I agree. I think 
the atmosphere in the American class- 
room encourages the students to think 
and to discuss. I am very moved by the 
friendly atmosphere that pervades the 
room. If a student doesn’t understand 
something, he raises his hand very 
boldly and the teacher gives a clarifica- 
tion. 

" Bruce (Canada): Don't you think 
that goes too far in some cases? 

Andreas (Ethiopia): I think there is 
enough discipline. If you should come 
to class in Ethiopia, you would find that 
the class is much more quiet— 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Shades of the 


dally Roger 


The recent misadventure of the Santa Maria 


recalls bygone days when pirate ships roamed the seas 


Ninve Caribbean Sea islanders 
may tell you that on a dark night, when 
the wind is right, you can still hear the 
ghostly shouts of pirate crews. For the 
Caribbean was a region where the sight 
of the Jolly Roger—the skull and cross- 
boned black flag of lawless buccaneers— 
spread terror among merchant ships 
and native populations. 

A few weeks ago, it seemed as if the 
spirits of those long-ago pirates had 
sprung back to life. The tale began as a 
Portuguese luxury liner, the Santa Maria, 
left Portugal with its 560 passengers 
for a leisurely pleasure cruise to the 
Caribbean Sea and Florida. This turned 
out to be no routine cruise. As the Santa 
Maria made a scheduled stop at the 
Dutch-owned island of Curacao off 
Venezuela, it took on an additional 70 
passengers. Instead of bathing suits and 
sun tan lotion, these newcomers carried 
grenades and sub-machine guns in their 
luggage. A day out of port, they broke 
out their weapons, swarmed over the 
ship, and took command of the 21,000- 
ton liner. Then they altered its course 
and headed for the mid-Atlantic. 

“Pirate Ship at Sea!” headlined news- 
papers all over the world. For a few 
days it seemed as if the 20th century 
were reliving a page of history from 
the 17th or 18th centuries, 

If they were pirates, then the men 
who seized the Santa Maria were, ac- 
cording to international law, “enemies 
of mankind” and subject to capture by 
the forces of any nation. 

But the so-called pirates claimed they 
were, instead, rebels against the regime 
of Portuguese dictator Antonio Salazar. 


They said they had staged the ship 
seizure only to dramatize their cause 
(see news review). 

Throughout the Santa Maria episode, 
the original mention of the word “pir- 
ates” sent many imaginations soaring 
back into history. For most modern-day 
movie-goers or novel readers, piracy 
evoked images of swashbuckling figures 
like Sabatini’s Captain Blood or Sea 
Hawk. Usually portrayed as handsome, 
romantic daredevils—equally adept at 
swordplay or charming beautiful wom- 
en—pirates have come to be depicted 
as dashing men about the sea. 

The reality was far different. Most 
pirates more closely resembled the band 
of cutthroats described by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in Treasure Island. They 


were usually coarse and cruel. Crimi- 
nals, brutes, and jobless sailors, they 
flew the flag of no nation and respected 
the laws of no government. 


Biv the cruelest, roughest, and 
most successful of the lot was English- 
man Edward Teach, alias Blackbeard. 
The very sight of him is said to have 
caused men to recoil in terror. “His 
hands, the size of barrel tops, were 
caked with the dirt of decades. All that 
emerged from the hairy mass hulking 
on his shoulders was a pair of bat-like, 
mutilated ears, bulging red-veined eyes, 
a twisted broken nose, and raw curling 
es ess 

One day in November, 1718, Black- 


18th-century woodcut depicts Blackbeard’s last battle. 
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beard’s ship was sighted by an English 
sloop off the waters of North Carolina. 
The pirates fired a devastating broad- 
side at the English vessel. As the ships 
crunched together Blackbeard gave the 
order to board the sloop and wipe out 
all survivors. 

But he and his men swung right into 
a trap. For the English had hidden men 
below the deck. When the pirates rushed 
aboard the sloop, the men poured out 
of their hiding place. In the ferocious 
battle that followed, said to be one of 
the bloodiest involving pirates, Black- 
beard was killed. 

The next month, one of Blackbeard’s 
notorious pals, Stede Bonnet, met his 
end on the gallows. A wealthy landown- 
er, Bonnet is said to have turned to 
piracy to get away from the henpecking 
of his wife. 


Nor all pirates of Blackbeard’s era 
were cutlass-swinging men. Several 
were cutlass-swinging women, fully as 
feared and fierce as their male col- 
leagues. Among the most infamous was 
Englishwoman Mary Read. For years 
she disguised herself as a man aboard 
various pirate ships. Another, Irish Anne 
Bonny, so the story goes, began to fall 
in love with the disguised Mary Read, 
not realizmg she wasn’t a he. Anne's 
jealous boy friend got so angry he 
threatened to “cut Mary's throat.” 

Another pirate of that age was 
Scottish-born William Kidd. He started 
out as a privateer, that is, a sea captain 
empowered by a nation (in this case, 
England) to capture pirate ships or 
vessels of unfriendly countries. Later he 
became a successful shipping merchant 
in New York. In 1695 Kidd was asked 
by the English to set sail against pirates 
infesting Indian Ocean sea lanes. He 
and his crew were promised a share of 
any booty they might capture. 

For nearly a year Kidd and his men 
did not come up with a single prize. 
The crew threatened mutiny unless 
Kidd attacked the next merchant ships 
sighted, no matter what flag they flew. 
Kidd agreed and soon had captured 
several vessels with valuable cargoes. 

When he finally sailed back to the 13 
colonies, he learned his actions had 
branded him with a “Wanted for 
Piracy” label. Kidd was hanged by the 
English in London in 1701. 

Legend, has it that Kidd amassed 
such a fortune as a result of his voyages 
that he had to bury his treasure at sev- 
eral places along the east coast of the 
U.S. Since his death dozens of treasure- 
hunting expeditions have dug the earth 
from Nova Scotia to New Jersey in a 
vain search for Kidd’s hoards. 

Legend also has it that Kidd made 
more men walk the plank than any 


other pirate. Some, however, question 


this. They claim pirates rarely made 
their victims walk the plank. Their 
usual technique was to set people adrift 
in open boats or maroon them on re- 
mote and uninhabited islands. 


Sraancx as it may seem, pirates 
sometimes lived under a rough sort of 
democratic rule while aboard ship. For 
instance, they often elected their, cap- 
tains by majority rule, So-called “pir- 
ate articles” laid down rules of conduct, 
specified the amount of booty each 
pirate was to receive, and even de- 
termined the amount to be paid a crew 
member in event of his injury in battle. 

On occasion, the pirates even set up 
their own governments on territories 
they controlled. One of the best known 
of the pirate communities was on the 
island of Madagascar (now called Mala- 
gasy) in the Indian Ocean. When Lib- 
ertatia, as this pirate nation was known, 
reached its peak in the late 1600's, it 
was the home port of a vast pirate fleet. 

Another pirate stronghold was along 
North Africa’s Barbary Coast, a strip of 
land that ran along the coasts of the 
present-day lands of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Libya. The Barbary pirates 
ruled the Mediterranean shipping lanes 
from 1550 until the early part of the 
19th century. Many nations, including 
the U. S., reluctantly paid the pirates 
protection money to prevent their mer- 
chant ships from being plundered. 

In 1801, however, the U. S. began a 
campaign against some of the Barbary 
pirates. U. S. naval officer Stephen De- 
catur finally led a successful battle 
against them and forced them to stop 
preying on U. S. ships. 

Pirates were not always treated as 
“enemies of mankind.” For example, 
pirate Jean Laffite helped American 
forces defend New Orleans against the 
British in the War of 1812. Later in 
the decade, however, Laffite resumed 
his buccaneering for private profit and 
made his headquarters on the present 
site of Galveston, Texas. When a U. S. 
expeditionary force tried to capture him, 
Laffite burned his headquarters and 
sailed away, never to be heard from 
again. 

In our own age acts of piracy have 
been few and far between. Yet, in re- 
gions like the South China Sea, piracy 
has never been completely stamped out. 
And as recently as 1952, real pirates 
moved into operation in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This pirate gang chartered 
a ship and held up a Spanish freighter. 
The loot: not gold bullion or precious 
jewels but $100,000 worth of American 
cigarettes. Later, the gang was caught 
by the French and sentenced to jail. 

In general, however, pirate tales—like 
the exploits of the galleons in which 
they often sailed—belong to another era. 
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India 
(Continued from page 9) 

the U. S. and the whole world watch 
anxiously. One of the biggest questions, 
however, remains unanswered: How 
much of India’s progress hinges on the 
unifying symbol of Jawaharlal Nehru 
as prime minister? More and more peo- 
ple are asking the question—and find- 
ing a sure answer tougher to find. 

Some argue that if the aging Nehru 
were to die or retire in the near future, 
there are. other men in his’ Congress 
party who could take up the reins 
where he left off. Others argue that 
without Nehru, both the Congress 
party and the nation as a whole may 
split into feuding political factions. 

Since India’s first national election in 
1952, the government has been con- 
trolled by Nehru’s Congress party. In 
1952 it won 74 per cent of the seats in 
the House of the People, the lower 
house of parliament. 

In. the second national election in 
1957, the Congress party lost ground, 
but still controlled the majority in par- 
liament (about 62 per cent). 

India’s third national elections are 
slated for 1962. With Nehru still in 
command, most observers believe the 
Congress party will again win a major- 
ity—but by how large a margin few are 
willing to predict. 


Tm Congress party's chief opposi- 


tion in 1962 will come from two 
sources: the Communists (who have 
been losing strength since Red China's 
Tibetan intervention), and the Swat- 
antra party (a party scarcely more than 
a year old and roughly similar to Brit- 
ain’s Conservative party). The Swat- 
antra party is headed by C. Rajagopal- 
achari, a former member of Nehru’s 
cabinet, and differs with the Congress 
party primarily on foreign policy issues. 
It favors, for example, abandoning 
Nehru’s neutrality policy in the Cold 
War and accepting U. S. military aid. 

Although the conservative Swatantra 
party appears to be gaining strength in 
some states, most observers believe the 
Communist party of India continues to 
be tke chief threat to Nehru’s Congress 
party rule. Recently, in an attempt to 
win back some of their lost support, 
Indian Communist leaders have openly 
committed themselves to the creed of 
non-violence, and have promised to ad- 
here to “Constitutional techniques” in 
opposing the government. 

As the 1962 elections draw nearer, 
Indian politics can be expected to make 
more and more headlines—within India 
and outside. And behind all the debates 
and all the discussions, one basic ques- 
tion must sooner or later be faced and 
answered: After Nehru . . . what? 
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A REVIEW OF CATE -MEWS AT PRESS TIME 


Chipper Chimp in Space 


During ao week crammed with 
breakthroughs in space exploration, 
the U.S. sent a chimp inte space, 
shot off a new missile, and hurled 
a new “spy” satellite into orbit. And 
on the other side of the globe, Se- 
viet rocket scientists blasted off the 
heaviest sputnik ever put inte space. 


A cheerful male chimpanzee, nick- 
named “Ham,” took an 18-minute 
rocket ride to blaze the path for man’s 
voyaging into space. Locked up in his 
capsule, the 37-pound Ham whizzed 
420 miles from Cape Canaveral, Fia., 
over the Atlantic Ocean on a space 
flight that lobbed him 155 miles into 
space. Then the space capsule with 
Ham in it was dropped gently by para- 
chute into the ocean. 

A hovering Marine helicopter yanked 
the floating capsule out of the water 
and landed it aboard a waiting Navy 
ship. Suspense was high on the ship 
as scientists checked to see how the 
“three-year, eight-month-old chimp sur- 
vived the trip into space. 

As the space capsule was opened, 
the pug-nosed and heavily-freckled 
Ham scrambled out and shook hands 
with a waiting veterinarian. The cheer- 
ful chimp folded his arms across his 
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chest as the doctor listened to his 
heart. After passing his physical exam, 
Ham reached out hungrily for a big 
red apple that was his reward for his 
trail-blazing venture into “space. 

The chimp apparently had enough of 
space flights—at least for a while. When 
his handlers tried to coax him back into 
the capsule for pictures, Ham squealed 
in terror—and flatly refused. 

Ham is the largest animal known to 
have been shot into space. The space 
capsule he traveled in is the same type 
that rocket scientists plan to use when 
they send a man into space. Weather- 
ing his ordeal in good shape, Ham 
became the first “astronaut” in the U.S. 
$400,000,000 Mercury project to prove 
that man (as well as chimps) can 
survive space travel. 


FASTEST CHIMP IN HISTORY 


During his brief fight, Ham hurtled 
through the skies at a top speed of 
5,000 miles an hour—four times the 
speed of a rifle bullet. Ham had to 
perform simple work that he had been 
trained to do. He had to pull levers 
set near his chest to test his alertness 
under actual space-travel conditions. 


Rocket scientists of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
which is in charge of Project Mercury, 
were highly pleased with Ham's per- 
formance. But while Ham carried out 
his assignment beautifully, the Red- 
stone rocket that pushed him into orbit 
did not perform as expected. It 
whizzed through the skies 800 miles 
an hour faster than it was meant to go 
and overshot its target by 130 miles. 
It is likely that scientists will test the 
rocket further before risking a man’s 
life in it. 

Sputnik: The Soviet Union announced 
that it had launched into orbit a 
14,000-pound sputnik, the biggest 
man-made satellite ever hurled into the 
skies. A Soviet scientist called the space 
shot “a leap in the creation of rockets 
for space travel,” but said it was whirl- 
ing close to the earth’s atmosphere and 
would soon burn out from friction. At 
our press time, Soviet scientists had not 
said whether the space vehicle was 
carrying anything—man or animal. 

»Minuteman: U.S. rocketeers scored 
a giant success when they launched 
our first solid-fuel intercontinental bal- 
listic missile and lobbed the 60-foot 
weapon 4,600 miles on its first test. 
With its solid-fuel propellant, Minute- 
man is cheaper, easier to handle, and 
far more maneuverable than our liquid- 
fueled Atlas and Titan ICBMs. Min- 


UPI 


HAMMING IT UP: “Ham,” the intrepid U.S. space pioneer, 
waits patiently while the lid of his cramped space capsule is 


removed. Later, when an apple was presented to him as re- 
ward, a very happy “Ham” broke into a big, simian smile. 
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uteman can be stored in underground 
silos or mounted on railway cars. 

PSamos II: An experimental version 
of a photo-snapping “spy in the sky” 
reconnaissance satellite was blasted 
into a polar orbit by U.S. space sci- 
entists. When perfected, satellites like 
Samos II will be able to photograph 
great areas of the earth’s surface and 
istinguish small objects from a dis- 
tance of 200 miles. Since orbiting 
“spies” like Samos could be used to 
photograph countries like the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, they 
could have great strategic value. But 
this raises a major question about the 
sovereign rights of nations over which 
such satellites pass. What the Soviets 
will do when Samos is perfected, and 
what the U.S. would do when the 
Soviets build their own Samos, pose 
some thorny, unanswered questions. 


Tapping the Rivers 

Twe huge projects for conserv- 
ing and using water resources were 
launched in the northeastern United 
States—one at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
and the other in the Delaware 
River Basin. 


At Niagara Falls, the largest single 
power plant in the free world opened 
for business. It will generate elec- 
tricity to industrial northwestern New 
York State by tapping the water ‘of 
Niagara Falls for power. 

Located three miles downstream in 
the Niagara River from Niagara Falls 
on the U.S.-Canadian border, the new 
power plant is being operated by the 
New York State Power Authority. By 
the time the $720,000,000 Niagara 
Power Project is operating at full ca- 
pacity in 1963, it is expected to deliver 


to be taken from Niagara Falls is lim- 
ited. This limit has been set to preserve 


Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, repre- 
sentatives of the federal government 
and of the states of New York, Penn- 


The agreement covering the 12,750- 
Delaware River Basin 

ended years of disputes among the 

four states regarding each other's 

rights 

sets up 
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fect programs for reducing flood dam- 
age, improving the quality of water, 


nally timed to coincide with the kid- 
napping of the Santa Maria—but came 
a little late. 


Rules Revision 

In its first majer test in 
87th Congress, the new Administra- 
tien of 

@ narrow victory in its 

change House rules. 

By a vote of 217 to 212, 
of Representatives voted 
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Committee by a “conservative coalition” 
of Southern Democrats with the Re- 
publican members of the committee. 
House liberals have accused this coali- 
tion of “retarding, revising, and 
blocking” liberal-backed legislation in 
the past. 

»WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Rules 
Committee acts as “traffic cop” for 
most of the important legislation in 
the House. Before a bill can be brought 
to the floor for debate, it must be 
given a go-ahead by the Rules Com- 
mittee. By refusing to clear a bill for 
debate, the Rules Committee can 
block consideration of the bill by the 
House as a whole. 

Prior to the passage of H.R. 127 
enlarging the Rules Committee, this 
committee has been composed of 12 
members—eight Democrats and four 
Republicans. Two of the Democrats 
on the committee, Chairman Howard 
W. Smith (Dem., Va.) and William 
Colmer (Dem., Miss.), often voted with 
the four Republican members. The 
resulting six-to-six-vote deadlock some- 
times “killed” certain bills—since a ma- 
jority of the Rules Committee members 
must vote for a bill before the bill may 
be sent to the floor for debate by the 
House as a whole. 

This year, Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn (Dem., Texas) chal- 
lenged the power of the conservative 
coalition led by Chairman Smith. He 
urged the House to pass a resolution 
expanding the size of the committee 
to 15 members. With at least two new 
liberal members, to be picked by the 
Democratic leadership, a liberal major- 
ity in the Rules Committee would 
seem assured. 


WHITE HOUSE SUPPORT 


President Kennedy gave strong be- 
hind-the-scenes , support to Speaker 
Rayburn’s proposal. He told a press 
conference that all members of the 
House “should have an opportunity to 


vote themselves on*the programs which 
we will present”—and not just those 
bills that the “conservative coalition” on 
the Rules Committee would permit it to 
vote on. 

Chairman Smith, however, fought 
the Rayburn proposal. He denied that 
the committee had ever thwarted the 
will of the House. He said a recon- 
stituted or “packed” committee would 
seek to “ram through” legislation sought 
by the White House. 

The House minority leader, Repre- 
sentative Charles Halleck (Rep., Ind.), 
worked hard to keep House Republi- 
cans lined up solidly against the 
Rayburn proposal. By defeating this 
proposal, Republican leaders had 
hoped to block that part of Kennedy’s 
program which they oppose. 

The final vote saw 64 Southern Dem- 
ocrats joining 148 Republicans to vote 
against the Rayburn plan. But 22 Re- 
publicans voted with 195 Democrats 
to give Speaker Rayburn a five-vote 
victory margin. (For more on this and 
other Congressional actions, watch for 
our special “Congress at Work” issue 
coming next week.) 


In Brief 


MEDALS FOR BRAVERY. Congress 
has awarded its annual Young Ameri- 
can Medals for Bravery to 20-year-old 
Shirley Frances O'Neill, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, and 17-year-old Donald 
McGregor, of Brunswick, Georgia. 
Shirley's medal was earned on May 
7, 1959, when she dove into the sea 
to rescue a classmate who had been 
bitten by sharks. Donald copped his 
prize for heroism in aiding a fishing 
party in distress in a storm off the 
Georgia coast on July 20, 1959. He 
was 15 at the time. 


MASS-PRODUCED ERRORS. Those 
new electronic “thinking” machines 
may not be so smart after all. Not so 
long ago, the College Entrance Ex- 
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amination Board of Princeton, N.J., put 
an electronic test-scoring machine into 
operation to grade the tests taken by 
many college-bound high school stu- 
dents. But, alas, the machine itself 
“flunked.” The College Board an- 
nounced that about 1,000 test papers 
sent in last December were incorrectly 
graded by the machine, causing un- 
told grief and anxiety among a siz- 
able segment of our college-bound 
population. Corrected scores will be 
mailed out shortly, the Board promised. 


“B-G” RESIGNS. Israel's 74-year-old 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion has 
submitted his resignation. The cause 
of his sudden departure from office is 
a long-simmering feud with a political 
opponent, Pinhas Lavon. Many observ- 
ers, however, believe that Ben-Gurion 
may soon return as Prime Minister. 
They point out that since he first be- 
came Israel's Prime Minister nearly 13 
years ago, Ben-Gurion has resigned 
seven times—and has always come 
back to the job. 


IDAHO SETS PACE. Idaho did 
the best job of any state in getting ‘its 
voters to the polls in the November 8 
Presidential election, reports the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation. A total of 80.7 
per cent of the people of Idaho old 
enough to vote (not counting those 
in the armed forces) cast their ballots. 
In the 1956 Presidential election Idaho 
also won the “get-out-the-vote” cham- 
pionship. In that year 77.3 per cent 
of Idahoans cast their ballots. 

Runners-up in the 1960 “best- 
voting-record sweepstakes” were: New 
Hampshire, 80.5 per cent; Utah, 79.9 
per cent; North Dakota, 79.5 per cent; 
South Dakota, 78.8 per cent; West 
Virginia, 77.2 per cent; Minnesota, 70.0 
per cent; Connecticut, 76.9 per cent. 

In last year’s Presidential election 
64.3 per cent of Americans old enough 
to vote cast their ballots—as compared 
to 60.7 per cent in 1956. 


Israel Info. Serv 


3. Ben-Gurion 
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2. Rayburn 


FACES IN THE NEWS: (1) Rep. Howard W. Smith of Virginia 
and (2) House Speaker Sam Royburn led opposing sides in bat- 
tle over expansion of House Rules Committee (see story above). 


4. Spaak 


(3) Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion has resigned (see 
“In Brief’); (4) Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spack, secretary general of 
NATO alliance since 1957, resigned to reenter Belgian politics. 


1. Smith 





Land of the Rising Sun 


By Martha Sue Waller, Benton High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 
*Starred words refer to Japan and the Japanese 
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. Japanese Premier Nobusuke 
resigned July, 1960. 

. Premier Hayato 
to Kishi 

. Usually grows on a tree. 

2. Used to propel a boat. 
ms at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again. 

. Two of these make a kind of drum. 

the twig is bent, so grows 


successor 


the. tree.” 

. Rude, uncouth person. 

20. Japanese city on Honshu. 

. ___.. Lupino, movie and TV actress. 

2. Ton (abbr.). 

. “Comin’ Through the 

. All correct (abbr.). 

27. Sash worn by Japanese women. 
“Beauty is in the _______ of the 
beholder.” 

. Hobo. 

2. Large group of nse: 

. Extrasensory perception (abbr.). 

. According to Greek mythology, the 
ogre Polyphemus most of 
Odysseus’ companions. 

. Himself. 

. Mental alertness. 

2. Many a Valentine is inscribed “____. 
Mine.” 

3. Not well. 

4. Visible sign or symbol. 

5. Japan fought a 

1904-05. 


. This state’s nickname is “Land of 
Enchantment” (abbr.). 

. Add to little by little, 

. It runs on a track (abbr.). 

. Kind of cabin many pioneer Ameri- 
cans lived in. 

. Not later. 

. Its ancient name is Nippon. 

. Country annexed by Japan in 1910, 


with Russia, 


" (song title). 
5 - ~ haben “The Land of the 


q Hone (aide). (abbr.). 


54. 
fall 





a Little Spanish Town” 


Knockout, in a boxing match (abbr.). 


Organ of hearing. 
. Doctor (abbr.). 


. Students were recently involved in 


these in 4 


. Capital of 
. One of Japan's most important sea- 


ports. 


. Sometimes carried by Japanese men 


as well as women. 


. Black, sticky substance. 


. Girl's name, rhymes with day. 
. Much _____—. About Nothing (play 


by William Shakespeare). 
To confuse or embarrass. 


2 . City on Honshu, was for 1,000 years 


a Japanese capital. 


27. Dirt mixed with metal. 
. Little devil. 
. Certain period of time. 
. Female sheep. 


. Japan went to war with this country 


in | 


. City on central Honshu, famous for 


its Toshogu Shrine. 


. U. S. Naval Commodore 


ned Japan to U. S. trade in 1854. 
de tree. 


. Grief. 

. Found on a golf course. 
. Long flat piece of metal. 
: es point. 


all, and all _._. one.” 


. sith tone of musical 
Okef 


scale. 
enokee swamp is located in this 


femngr ts 
+ i anene e ppedtie af wm, gat te 


also a kind of Japanese 
“United whee divided 
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Forum Topic 
(Continued from page 14) 


Nguyen: Yes, that’s true in my coun- 
try, too, Classes are very, very quiet. 
The students are afraid of the teachers 
or something. 

Andreas; It is not being afraid, but 
that they haven't got the proper atmos- 
phere for it. 

Nguyen: In Viet Nam some students 
are afraid to give a false answer. They 
are afraid to be laughed at by their 
friends. So the Vietnamese classroom is 
always quiet, so quiet that the teachers 
don’t have much trouble maintaining 
discipline. 

Andreas: One thing I like about U. S. 
schools is the classing of students into 
advanced, medium, and lower divisions. 
In Ethiopia, if you come to my class, 
you would find some students com- 
pletely bored because their speed is 
much quicker than the rest—and they 
must take things at a slower pace. 

Abimola (Nigeria): 1 was also struck 
with the courses here such as driving. 
I mean there are opportunities for the 
slow ones to enjoy, They can do sewing, 
they can study arts and home-making. 
I think these are all good. 


Courses Tougher Overseas? 

Bruce (Canada): So long as it isn't 
taken too far, For instance, I knew of 
a girl in a Western state—I won't men- 
tion which one—whose only high school 
courses were English, swimming, glee 
club and driving. 

Moderator: Oh, come on, now. This 
is just anti-American propaganda! 

Bruce: No, that’s what she told me. 

Moderator: Well, I can't believe she ~ 
was serious. And if she was, she must 
be a rare exception in the whole U. §,! 

Andreas: In Ethiopia, I have eight 
periods of mathematics and only three 
periods of physical education a week. 
Here there are five periods of math and 
five periods of physical education. I 
think it should be laid out in importance 
of the subject, and not just give the five 
periods to everything. 


Don’t Appreciate School? 

Tan Wee Kiat (Singapore): I asked 
some American students why they 
wanted to receive an education, I 
couldn’t get a proper answer. I think 
that is mainly because education here 
is compulsory, so some students just go 
to school because they are forced to. 

Kitty Lang (Argentina): And they 
really don’t appreciate it. 

Tan: Yes, and they lose the incentive 
to study. 

Snait Gissis (Israel): In Israel you 
have to pay to go to high school. Then 
you appreciate your parents’ effort to 
send you to school, and you really try 
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to learn—not for marks, but for the sake 
of learning. 

Moderator: Do you find, Tan, that 
family education in this country is com- 
— to the kind of education you 

ve had in your traditional Chinese 
family? 


Tan: I don’t think so,: because fam-- 


ilies aren't quite so large here. 

Moderator: But is largeness the only 
point? 

Tan: Well, I think I am very tolerant. 
I have to be, because there are 16 in 
my family! 

Moderator: But does the education 
that you get at home tend to make peo- 
ple understand each other a little more? 

Tan: Yes, I think it does. 


How Languages Help 


Sverrir Holmarsson (Iceland): 1 also 
think that teaching languages helps a lot 
to make us understand other people 
and other countries. 

Snait (Israel): I hear that in Iceland 
you have to learn six languages. 

Sverrir: Oh, yes, six languages are 
compulsory. Actually seven. Icelandic 
of course, and Danish, English, Ger- 
man, Latin, French, and Old Icelandic. 

Moderator: We almost forget that all 
of you are now speaking in a foreign 
language. You all speak English so well. 
What other languages do you learn? 

Tan: I take Chinese and English. 

Snait: In Israel, we learn English and 
can choose between Arabic and French. 
I took Arabic 

Mod: How long have you in 
Israel had a chance to learn Arabic? 

Snait; I think it’s only about five years, 
now. We realized you can’t have peace 
with your neighbors if you don’t under- 
stand them. And to understand your 
neighbors, you must understand their 


itor 


language first 


Are Americans “Lucky’’? 


Moderator: | suppose you would say 
we are quite lucky here in America; 
there is really no need for us to learn 
another language because everybody 
speaks English. 

Snait: That's the attitude of most 
American students. But I don’t think it 
is right. If you know only English, you 
can come in touch with only certain 
groups of people who know English in 
other countries. But in order to under- 
stand the people and the culture, you 
have to know more languages. 

Tan: Well, that brings me to this 
point: Education should be for educa- 
tion’s sake and not because it’s required. 
My Education Minister says something 
like this: “The youth of Singapore are 
the supreme source of the nation and 
if they take care of it, it will nourish an 
oasis; neglect it and it will be lost, in 
the sense of the desert.” 





YK Science in the News 


BY THE EDITORS OF SCIENCE WORLD 


Cooler Earth? 


The Earth has been cooling off for 
the past 20 years. 


This finding was announced recently 
by Dr. J. Murray Mitchell, Jr., of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Between 1585 and i940, astronomers 
observed that the sun’s heat output 
was increasing gradually. This may have 
accounted partly for the warming trend 
of about one degree in that period. 
However, the sun's heat output is still 
rising slightiy—while the Earth's tem- 
perature is falling. “I don’t know how 
to explain the cooling,” Dr. Mitchell 
said. “I guess we'll just have to wait.” 

The last world-wide cooling trend 
ended about 1885. Some meteorologists 
suggest that cooling trend was partly 
the result of an increase in volcanic 
activity. Eruptions spewed millions of 
tons of volcanic dust into the atmos- 
phere. This dust scattered sunlight 
back into space. But this does not ex- 
plain the new cooling trend. Volcanoes 
have been relatively quiet since 1940. 


Tail for the Earth? 


Does the Earth have a tail like a 
comet? 


That question was raised recently by 
Dr. Herbert Friedman, a rocket astrono- 
mer at the Naval Research Laboratory. 

One clue is a mysterious spot of light 
sometimes observed in the night sky. 
The spot is seen most frequently during 
the months of September and October 
in the constellations Sagittarius and 
Pisces. It always appears at a point di- 
rectly opposite from the sun. As the sun 
rises in the east, the spot sets in the 
west. This phenomenon has been named 
gegenschein, the German word mean- 
ing “opposite-shine.” 

Dr. Friedman suggests that gegen- 
schein is reflected sunlight. He hypothe- 
sizes that the Earth has an outer atmos- 
phere of hydrogen gas. This gas, like 
the gases in a comet, would be pushed 
into a tail pointed away from the sun 
by the pressure of sunlight and elec- 
trically charged particles from the sun. 
The tail might reflect sunlight, agcount- 
ing for the gegenschein. 

With the help of rockets, Dr. Fried- 
man hopes to check this hypothesis. The 
instruments in the rockets will measure 
the velocity of the particles streaming 
from the sun. If the particles are travel- 
ing at a speed of 300 miles per second, 
the hydrogen gas around the Earth 
would be stripped away. But if the 


particles are traveling more slowly—at 


about ten miles per second—the hydro- 
gen gas would be pushed into a tear- 
shaped tail behind the Earth. 


Atomic Centrifuge 


The balance of power among the 
nations of the world may change 
drastically within the next decade. 


This would result from a recently per- 
fected, inexpensive process of produc- 
ing uranium-235—the fuel for nuclear 
reactors and the material used in 
atomic bombs. This cheap method of 
producing U-235 may permit many 
smaller nations to develop nuclear 
bombs. 

Natural uranium contains abundant 
quantities of uranium-238, and much 
smaller quantities of the fissionable iso- 
tope uranium-235, which is required for 
a nuclear reaction. Until now, the ura- 
nium-235 was separated from the ura- 
nium-238 by the very expensive gaseous 
diffusion process, In this process urani- 
um in gaseous form is pumped through 
thousands of sub-microscopic sieves that 
separate the two isotopes. 

Recently, however, a process using 
the principle of the centrifuge has been 
developed. In the centrifuge process 
the uranium gas atoms are whirled 
around in a cylinder. As they spin, the 
centrifugal force moves the heavier 
atoms of uranium-238 toward the out 
side of the cylinder, thus separating the 
isotope. ‘ 

Today only four nations—the United 
States, Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
France — possess nuclear weapons 
France exploded her first nuclear de 
vice last February. 


‘Sno Man Nor Beast 


The legend of the Abominable 
Snowman, mysterious creature of the 
high Himalayas, has been melted 
away. 


Explorer-scientist Sir Edmund Hil 
lary, first man to scale Mt. Everest, 
turned the heat on the legend. Last fall, 
he led an expedition to the Himalayas 
in Nepal to track down the creature 

The expedition failed to locate any 
Snowmen. However, Sir Edmund bor- 
rowed some old, hairy scalps which 
natives swore were taken from the 
Snowmen. 

Another member of the expedition, 
Dr. Lawrence Swan, now reports the 
hair is false. 

“It’s been a fascinating story,” Dr. 
Swan admitted, “and I hate to be the 
one to destroy it.” 
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1. INDIA 
On the line to the left of each vf 


the following statements or questions, 
write the number which best com- 


question. 
__a. The population of India is about 
1. 4,000,000 
2. 180,000,000 
8. 40,000,000 
4. 400,000,000 
5. none of these 
. During which of the following 
years did India gain its freedom 
from Britain? 
1. 1983 
2. 1941 
3. 1947 
4. 1955 
5. none of these 
. Which of the following state- 
ments describes most accurately 
the language spoken by Indians? 
1. Most Indians speak English 
as well as local dialect. 
2. Millions of Indians speak only 
their own local dialects. 
8. Hindi is the language of the 
majority of Indians. 
4. Bengali. is the language of 
the majority of Indians. 
5. none of these 
. India and Pakistan 
reached agreement on 
1. use of Indus River water 
2. Kashmir 
3. partition 
4. economic aid programs 
5. none of these 
. The percentage of Indians who 
are literate is about 
5 per cent 
20 per cent 
. 75 per cent 
90 per cent 
. none of these 
major problem facing India 
its effort to industrialize is 
. lack of a labor supply 
. refusal of the government to 
take a firm position on the 
caste system 
. refusal of foreign countries 
to extend credits to India 
4. the shortage of foreign cur- 
rency 
5. none of these 
. The percentage of Indians who 
live in primitive mud-hut vil- 
lages is about 
1. 5 per cent 
2. 25 per cent 


recently 


to D> ote go po 


—h. 


8. 50 per cent 

4. 85 per cent 

5. none of these 

The party which Nehru repre- 


. United Indian party 
. Congress party 

. Swatantra party 

. none of these 


I. MINIMUM WAGE 
Multiple Choice 
.—«. During which of the following 


periods was the Fair Labor 
Standards Act passed? 

1. 1925-1930 

2. 1931-19385 

3. 1936-1940 

4. 1941-1945 

5. none of these 


. The starting minimum wage un- 


der the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was 

1. 25 cents 

2. 40 cents 

8. 75 cents 

4. $1.00 

5. none of these 


. The average worker engaged in 


manufacturing industries in the 
United States today earns ap- 
proximately 

1. $1.15 per hour 

2. $1.40 per hour 

3. $3.10 per hour 

4. $2.30 per hour 

5. none of the above 


amounts 


: 


AR Otomo c 
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. chambers of commerce 

. farm groups 

. Congressmen from Western 
states 

. none of these 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is TRUE, an “F” if it is ravse, and 
“NS” if there is wor sur¥ictENT infor- 
mation in the graph on which to base 
a@ conclusion. 

__a. The number of children of ele- 


po 


mentary age in 1940 was about 
20 million. 

The graph is based on informa- 
mation collected by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


. For each of the years given in 


the graph the number of chil- 
dren of elementary age was 
greater than those of high school 
age. 


. Between 1940 and 1960 the 


number of children of high 
school age almost doubled. 


. It is estimated that between 


1960 and 1970 the number of 
children of elementary and high 
school age will have doubled. 
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A Royal Futura’ Portable is for showing the 
teacher you really care about your work 


Throw away that apple. Or make a pie with it or something. Here is a really 
solid way to let the teacher know you care: turn in a few homework papers 
thoroughly thought out on a sleek-and-rugged Royal Futura. The Futura, 
you see, makes much better schoolwork possible than any other way of 
writing. For it is the only portable with ali the features of standard office 
machines. This allows more thinking to go into what is being written, less 
into the hum-drum mechanics of getting it on paper. Remember: you are 
just not getting a complete portable—unless you’re getting a Royal Futura. 


(Smart, luggage-type carrying case included.) rhe portable typewriters for better schoolwork 
.+. other Royal Portables from $49.95 plus tax 


OYA) 


A PRODUCT OF ROYAL MCBEE CORP., F 





Show of the Week: This week the Bell 
Telephone Hour will venture out of its 
studio into the “wilds” of Disneyland to 
bring us a musical program called “The 
Sounds of America” on Friday, Feb. 17, 
over NBC. Gordon Jenkins wrote the 
original score for this “musical memoir” 
that explores the characteristic sounds 
in America’s history, from the sounds of 
the river to the sounds of the wild west. 
In scenes such as the one pictured, 
dancers Gene Nelsen, Jacques d’Am- 


boise and Jane and Ruth Earl will 
translate sounds into action. 


> On Wednesday, Feb. 15, there will be 
a Bob Hope Show over NBC. This will 
be unlike Hope's usual variety hours. 
This time Hope will salute America’s 
top athletes. 

Also on Wednesday, CBS’ Armstrong 
Circle Theatre will show you why civil 
defense is important, how it works, and 
what the average person can do to help. 
> The DuPont Show of the Month, over 
CBS, will present “The Lincoln Murder 
Case” on Saturday, Feb. 18. This play 
will re-examine the assassination of 
President Abraham Lincoln, using the 
device of a modern investigation as a 
dramatic format. The main point here is 
to determine whether John Wilkes 
Booth thought up the murderous plot. 


A scene from “The Sena of iain. 


> Se 
of worthwhile Dy 
Twentieth Century pr pede “Min- 
ute Man,” ee 


filmed at rey Bon ck clas sa you'll 

see Minute Man im action and learn 
about its place woh the over-all United 
States’ defense p 

CBS’ “aay Sports Spectacular will 
also be devoted to the air with its pro- 
gram showing the activities at an air 
show. 

Another kind of sports will be fea- 
tured on NBC's Dinah Shore Show, on 
Sunday, without Miss Shore this week. 
The program will originate from San 
Antonio, Fex., and show the activities 
at the big rodeo there. Roy Rogers and 
Dale Evens will be the hosts for the 
program. 
> Fred Astaire’s widely-hailed “Astaire 
Time” program will be repeated on 
NBC on Monday, Feb. 20. 
> A special drama, “Cry Vengeance,” is 
the highlight of the schedule for Tues- 
day, Feb. 21. It is the story of a Sicilian 
bandit and his days of glory and of 
tragedy. The cast is headed by Ben 
Gazzara, Sal Mineo, and Peter Falk. 

Two other notes on the Tuesday 
schedule—ABC’s Expedition! will do 
“Man's First Winter at the South Pole,” 
an interesting ‘lm showing how ex- 
plorers survive the deadly cold of the 
Antarctic; on CBS’ The Garry Moore 
Show, Peter Lawford will be host, with 
Moore on a one-week vacation. 

—Dicx Kierver 





ii" i“"Tops, don't miss. i” i”Geod. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


MA PEPE (Columbia. Produced and 
directed by George Sidney.) 

The screen has seldom seen a more 
charming character than this Pepe as 
played by the popular baggy-pants 
Mexican comedian, Cantinflas. Whimsi- 
cal Pepe, a ranch foreman in Mexico, 
considers Don Juan, the beautiful white 
stallion he has raised from a colt, as his 
“son,” and when Greer Garson and 
Edward G. Robinson try to buy a horse, 
Pepe exaggerates Don Juan’s faults, hop- 
ing to buy him himself with the con- 
tents of his piggy bank. When a Holly- 
wood director (Dan Dailey) wins out 
at the auction, Pepe follows his beloved 
Don Juan to Hollywood, His encounters 
with many film stars here, in Las Vegas 
(where his piggy bank grows into a 
small fortune), and back in Mexico 


(where he becomes the producer for 
Dan’s next movie) follow the pattern 
of Around the World in 80 Days. The 
thin plot also has a romance between 
Shirley Jones and Dan Dailey. The plot 
thickens (somewhat) when wistful Pepe 
falls for Shirley. 

Pepe is not another Around the 
World; however, it does have many de- 
lightful scenes. Cantinflas is charmingly 
off-hand with such movie greats as Bing 
Crosby, Jack Lemmon, Janet Leigh, 
Frank Sinatra, Kim Novak, Jimmy Du- 
rante, and all the other “big names” 
crowded into the thin story. The film is 
too long and has too many stars, but it 
has some amusing moments and some 
very attractive song-and-dance num- 
bers. And Cantinflas, in his search for 
his horse or his yearning for Shirley, is 
as lovable as anyone you'd want to see. 


Mi CINDERFELLA (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Jerry Lewis. Directed and 
written by Frank Tashlin.) 

It was a rather clever idea to up-date 
Charles Perrault’s famous fairy tale and 
let Jerry Lewis play the lead role as the 
downtrodden drudge who is imposed 
upon by his scheming stepmother and 
her spoiled, thoroughly selfish sons. And 


Jerry Lewis, who also produced the pic- 
ture, gathered a good cast to carry on 
with him: Ed Wynn as the fairy god- 
father, Anna Maria Alberghetti as Prin- 
cess Charmein (get the pun?), Judith 
Anderson as the wicked stepmother, and 
Henry Sylva and Robert Hutton as the 
lazy louts who are her sons. But the 
whole thing is less funny than it should 
be, and the plot fizzles out. Jerry is in 
good form in many of the gag situations, 
but too many of the jokes are dragged 
out beyond the funny point, Although 
the other members of this good cast are 
not used enough, Jerry Lewis’ fans will 
feel well rewarded by the star’s antics. 

—Paumie T, Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama —(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doce 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western —(W) 


“HH Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); 
Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); Swiss Family 
Robinson (D). 

“Flaming Star (W); Exodus (D); 
Magnificent Seven (D); Wackiest Ship in 
the Army (C); High Time (D); Ten Who 
Dared (D). 

“Wizard of Baghdad (C); Seven Ways 
from Sundown (W); Lost World (D). 
“Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D) 
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Best Dancers 


(immortalized on Ansco Film) 


They look great together ! And with Ansco fine grain black and white film. For sen- 
All-Weather Film, you’re guaranteed a sational color shots—Anscochrome® and 
great shot—or a new roll of film free! Super Anscochrome. Don’t just ask for 
(This is the film for better pictures— film . . . ask for Ansco Film, a brand you 
rain or shine.) In extremely poor light, | know! Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A 
use Super Hypan®—the world’s fastest | Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 





HOSE nets out at the University of 

Detroit are wearing out fast. A fellow 
named Dave DeBusschere keeps ram- 
ming basketballs through them, but no- 
body’s complaining. That steady swish- 
swish-swish is music to the fans’ ears. 

A 6-foot-5-inch, 225-pound panther, 
Dave has it all—terrific speed, drive, 
and shooting ability. He has been bom- 
barding the nets ever since his soph 
year at Detroit's Austin Catholic High 
School. 

As a junior, he reached stardom, lead- 
ing Austin into the state finals. Though 
his team lost, 61-48, Dave took scoring 
honors with 27 points. As a senior, Dave 
paced the Friars to an unbeaten season 
and the state crown—the first time a 
Detroit or parochial school ever won it. 

His opponent in that championship 
game was Chet Walker, the present 
Bradley star. Chet never had it so bad 
Dave completely outplayed him, lead- 
ing the scorers with 32 points. 

Then, as now, “Double D” had a way 
of coming through in the clutchS@Vhile 
I never loaf,” he says, “somehéW Ifind 
it hard to drive myself when my team 
is far ahead. But when things get tough, 
I go at top speed. I seem to outdo my- 
self.” 

His high school record bears this out. 
He averaged 24.1 points in his senior 
year, but 29.5 in tournament play. He 
bettered the 30-point mark nine times, 
and six of these were in title competi- 
tion. Dave wound up all-city, all-state, 


Detroit’s 
Double 


and Scholastic Magazines’ AJJ-American 
(1958). 

He then took his Dan’l Boone shoot- 
ing eye to Detroit and promptly led the 
frosh with a 23.7 average. When he 
came up to the varsity: last year, I 
tipped my readers to watch out for this 
sophomore, Dave DeBusschere. Dave 
didn’t let me down. Take a look at 
what he did in 1959-60: 


1. No. 9 in the nation with a 25.6 
scoring average. 


2. No. 2 in the nation in rebounding, 
averaging 20 a game. 


3. Led the Detroit scorers in 20 of 
their 27 games and was the game’s high 
point man 16 times. 


4. Only Toledo was able to hold him 
to fewer than 21 points—and even then 
he led the scorers with 19. 


5. Made second-team All-American 
and just barely missed making the U. S. 
Olympic Team. 


Dave's greatest weapon is his deadly 
outside jump shot. When he gets inside, 
he’s a lot like Jerry Lucas. His timing 
and strong hands enable him to ram the 
ball home on taps and rebounds. 

His amazing leaping ability shows up 
in his rebounding record. At 6-5, he 
was the smallest rebounder in the top 
ten, yet he pulled down 45 more re- 
bounds than anyone in the nation! Only 


Leroy Wright of Pacific University beat 
him in rebound percentage (total re- 
bounds in game divided by number of 
individual rebounds made). 

Quite a year, eh? Only Jerry Lucas 
of Ohio State and Terry Dischinger of 
Purdue—two other former Scholastic 
Magazines’ All-Americans — outranked 
him for “sophomore-of-the-year” hon- 
ors. 

Dave's only weakness is foul shooting. 
Despite his great touch from outside, 
he cannot make those charity tosses. He 
shot a poor 58.7% last season. If he had 
averaged only 70% from the foul line, 
he would have nosed out both Lucas 
and Dischinger in scoring. (They wound 
up the season with 26.3 scoring aver- 
ages, just .7 better than DeBusschere.) 

Sports come easy to this tall, dark, 
handsome fellow with the pretty dim- 
ples. When I asked him his ambition in 
life, he replied, “a career in professional 
sports.” That doesn’t necessarily mean 
pro basketball, though. 

Dave could be a great pro—if he 
wanted to. In fact, Dick McGuire, 
coach of the Detroit Pistons, says, “De- 
Busschere can go into pro basketball 
right now.” 

However, I have a hunch Dave won't 
play pro basketball. Most people don’t 
know that Dave is a fabulous baseball 
prospect. The summer after jump-shoot- 
ing Austin High to the state title, he 
pitched Detroit Lindquist to the Na- 
tional Amateur Class D baseball title. 

As you'd expect, he became one of 
the most widely sought-after schoolboy 
athletes in the last 25 years. The col- 
leges wanted him for basketball. The 
big league teams wanted him for base- 
ball. He received more than a dozen 
bonus offers, the Detroit Tigers going as 
high as $40,000. 

When he decided to get an education 
first, the University of Detroit was de- 
lighted. But it's still walking on eggs, 
esperially after Dave pitched his base- 
ball ieam to the 1960 national Class A 
amates; title last summer. (He calls 
that the greatest thrill of his sports 
career.) 

The bonus offers jumped, and Detroit 
became worried, but Dave returned to 
school last- summer. That made his bas- 
ketball coach, Bob Calihan, a happy 
man. Bob calls him “the greatest sopho- 
more I have ever had, as well as the 
finest basketball player in University 
history.” 

Tom Blackburn, the smart 
goes farther than that. After 
watching Dave rack up 34 points 
against his team, he said, “DeBusschere 
is as good on offense as Oscar Robert- 
son is,” 

Sure, Tom is exaggerating. But make 
no mistake about it, Dave is really a 
dandy 

—Henman L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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S you've been looking over the pic- 

tures you've taken in the last few 
months, have you ever wished you'd 
snapped a few more exposures of a 
particular event or place? 

That's where the picture story comes 
in. A picture story is made up of sev- 
eral shots which, when viewed in se- 
quence, carry a story through from its 
beginning to its end. Though it may 
sound easy to create such a story, it 
really isn’t so simple at all. In fact, many 
magazine photographers work days or 
even weeks to complete a story in pic- 
tures. 

Here are some of the basic elements 
of a good picture story: 
> Think of a picture story as you would 
of a written composition. It must have 
a logical beginning. The story must be 
carried forward by each new picture, 
just as every paragraph carries the de- 
velopment of an essay forward. And 
the picture story must have a logical 
ending. That is, the final picture must 
seem to complete the story. 
> Choose your story subjects carefully. 
For instance, it might be difficult to 
make a good picture story of a “big” 


subject such as, say, “A Week in the Life 
of a Doctor.” On the other hand, you 
might get a fascinating story pictorially 
by concentrating on such “small” sub- 
jects as “How to Make a Model Ship.” 
> If a picture story is a how-to-do-it 
affair, the most important steps should 
be clearly shown. But remember, you 
don’t need a photo for every detail. 
>» When you've developed all your ex- 
posures, choose just a few of them for 
your story. Many photographers take 
dozens of pictures to get a story con- 
taining perhaps four or five shots. You 
might not be able to take dozens of 
pictures for one story, but you should 
choose the best among those you've 
taken. Don’t think a good picture story 
must have a whole pile of pictures. 
What can you do with picture stories 
once you've completed them? Well, one 
possibility is to mount them ir albums, 
with appropriate captions under each 
picture. Still another possibility, if the 
stories are well-photographed and of 
general interest, is to submit them to a 
magazine or newspaper. Editors are 
always on the watch for interesting 
stories in pictures. 





a 
Swingline 
stapler 


no bigger 
than a pack 
of gum! 
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including 1000 Staples 


A do-it-yourself kit in the palm of 
your hand! Unconditionally guar- 
anteed, Tot makes book covers, 
fastens papers, does arts and 
crafts work, mends, tacks...no end 
of uses! Buy it at your stationery 
or variety store. 


Swingline Cub stapler,$1.29 


Swingline: me. 





Long Island City, New York, N.Y. 
WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


| Just send any size graeduction 
_ phete, snapshot or negative with 
| $1.00 for 25 Beautitone’®) wollet 
| photes. Each 21x31, inch phote 
is mode on dovble-weight, silk 
| finish, portrait paper. We 
| postage ond return originel. 
Meney back guarantee. 60 
fer $2.00, 100 for $3.00. 
For super speed service 


add 25. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept 27, Green Bey, Wis 


This shot could be start of picture story. Taken by William Brevoort, 17, Stamford 
(Conn.) H. S., it won honors in the Scholastic-Ansco 1960 Photography Awards. 





SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 
—six pocket for between- 
meal snacks that are good for you! 





How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Q. 1 am interested in becoming a 
teacher. Where can I get information 
about the various types of teaching po- 


ers?—M. K., Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. S., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


A. For information about the various 
types of teaching opportunities write to 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, N. Y. C., 
for a copy of their Educational Aid 
publication, “Your Career in Teaching.” 
For further information on licensing 
requirements for teaching positions in 
your state, write to the state department 
of education in your state capital. 


Q. I am interested in a political ca- 
reer. I would like some information on 
high school and college courses that 
would prepare me for such a future.— 
S. W., North Hollywood, Calif. 


A. Politics offers opportunities for a 
person who likes people and likes get- 
ting things done. Your high school 
course should include English and social 
studies. At college you will probably 
want to major in political science and 
possibly law. You should be prepared 
to join the political party of your choice 
as soon as you are able and- work with 
it in its local campaigns and activities. 


Q. I am planning a career as a dieti- 
cian. What are the requirements? Where 
can I write for further information?— 
S. B., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Dieticians are principally engaged 
in the administration and supervision of 
facilities involved in feeding people. 
This embraces the planning of menus, 
purchasing foods, and supervising per- 
sonnel who prepare and serve meals to 
large groups. Educational preparation 
includes graduation from high school, 
four years of study at an accredited 
college in the home economics course 
specializing in foods and nutrition. For 
further information write to the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, 620 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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> JOHNNY'S GREATEST [Columbia 
CS8396]. The untimely, accidental 
death of Johnny Horton has deprived 
the U. S. of a “country” composer- 
performer whose warmth and direct- 
ness were his trademark—as shown in 
this LP of 12 of his most popular hits, 
including North to Alaska, Whispering 
Pines, Sink the Bismarck, and The 
Battle of New Orleans. 


> SOULFUL PIANO [Jazzland JLP 30}. 
The first appearance of a new instru- 
mental trio led by pianist Junior Mance 
is cause for rejoicing among those 
who've just about had the cool, “in- 
tellectual” jazz bit, and who are look- 
ing for some uncluttered jazz pops with 
both heart and swing. The Uptown and 
Swingmatism are standouts. 


> BEAUTIFUL “BOHEME” [London 
OS25201}. Not only is Puccini's La 
Boheme one of the most popular operas 
ever written, but also one of the most 
frequently recorded. Of 15 current ver- 
sions, the best is clearly London's new 
stereo LP (2 discs complete, or 1 disc 
“highlights” )—with Tebaldi, Siepi, and 
Bergonzi. Both performance and sound 
are sumptuous. 


> OUT OF THE PAST. Last week we 
noted the re-release on inexpensive 
labels of many old recordings. Some 
other companies have gone further— 
and re-processed pre-hi-fi discs to ac- 
tually improve the old 78-rpm sound, 
so that today’s generation may hear 
great artists of earlier times in surpris- 
ingly good-sounding LPs. In many cases 
the electronic magic warrants the in- 
creased price charged (rather than a 
cut rate). 

Recommended: The Beloved Bijoer- 
ling [Capitol G7239], offering 13 opera 
arias recorded by the late, great tenor 
between 1936 and 1948 in his native 
Sweden, and never before released in 
the U. S.; Lette Lehmann Opera Re- 
cital [Angel COLO-112], in which the 
now-retired soprano proves why she 
ruled supreme in the 1920s and ‘30s 
in the romantic German repertory of 
Strauss, Korngold, etc.; and Serge Pro- 
kofieff [Angel COLH-34], offering the 
farnous composer playing some of his 
own piano music, including the brilliant 
Srd Piano Concerto, as recorded in 
London in the 1930s. There’s much we 
can learn from these oldies! They re- 
main treasures even in the hi-fi age. 

—Roy Hem™inc 
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Tale of a Story Teller 


The gray-spatted suave North Ameri- 
can diplomat was a great storyteller. 
On a visit to mid-Africa, he related a 
lengthy anecdote. His interpreter turned 
to the natives, said only four words, 
and everybody laughed heartily. 

“How,” asked the diplomat, “could 
you tell the story so quickly?” 

“Story too long,” replied the inter- 
preter, “so I say, ‘He tell joke. Laugh.’” 


Quote 


Reasonable Answer 


The traveling salesman complained to 
the rural station agent because the rail- 


road depot was five miles from the cen- | 


ter of town. 
“Why didn’t you saps build the sta- 
tion near the village?” he demanded. 
“Because we thought it might be a 
little more convenient to have it here 


next to the tracks,” the agent explained. 
Joe McCarthy, American Weekly 


Rude Awakening 


Neighbor: “Is your son hard to get 
out of bed in the morning?” 

Mother: “No, 1 just open the door 
and throw the cat on his bed.” 

Neighbor: “How does that 
him?” 

Mother: “He sleeps with the dog.” 


The Balance Sheet 


waken 


Wrong Tree 


“Your methods of farming are hope- 
lessly out of date,” said the young agri- 
cultural college student to the old 
farmer. “Why, I'd be surprised if you 
got even ten pounds of apples from 
that tree!” 

“So would I,” answered the farmer. 
“It's a pear tree.” 


Compact 
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Ways of Love 


Kit: “My fiance has been telling every- 
body he is going to marry the most beau- 
tiful girl in the world.” 

Kat: “Oh, what a shame, and after 
all the time you've been going with 
him!” 

Home Fotks 


Spy Case 


Carl: “What kind of dog is that?” 

Betty: “He is a police dog.” 

Carl: “He sure doesn’t look like one.” 

Betty: “Of course not. He’s in the 
secret service.” 


Every Week 


29 


Water's Cheap 


A young man looked at the high 
prices on the menu and then turned to 
his date and said, “What will you have, 
my plump little doll?” 


Home Folks 


In the Swim 


The male passenger turned to the 
pretty girl sharing the seat with him 
and said: “This train will soon go under 
a river.” 

She looked startled, then said: “Well, 
for goodness sakes, don’t just sit there— 


close the window.” 
The Balance Sheet 
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Why Noxzema does more for ‘surface 
blemishes than any so-called blemish cover-up. 


Noxzema works more ways to soften, smooth and clear adoles- 
cent skin than any “cosmetic” beauty care. Not just a cleanser — 
not a daytime cover-up —not just a nighttime blemish cream, 
greaseless Noxzema is 24-hour beauty care for teen-age skin. 

1. Wash with it—use a face cloth, just as if you were using soap. 
Washes off with water —medicates while it cleans. 

2. Smooth it on, wear it under powder! It fights blemishes with 
medication invisibly, no peeling or flaking. Guards skin all day. 
3. Wear it to bed. Five medicinal ingredients help heal 
blemishes while you sleep. Never stains your pillow. 


See what a wonderful difference regular 24-hour 
Noxzema care makes! Skin looks brighter, clearer, 
smoother in days! Get a jar today. 49¢ to $1.23, plus tax. 


Get a Complete Complexion Clean-up—Get NOXZEMA! 











Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“BBE LOVES ME, he loves me not. 
He loves me, he...” 

Stop right there for a minute. In 
this age of science, isn’t there a more 
reliable way to determine your rating 
in the “Hearts and Flowers” depart- 
ment than by using either this old 
riddle or by checking the number of 
valentines you received yesterday? 

You could bring the riddle up to 
date by counting Cape Canaveral 
launchings rather than flower petals, 
but this wouldn't help you very 
much, either. You might learn more 
about the country’s missile program 
by doing it, but you wouldn't learn 
much about your own “social pro- 
gram.” If you want to know how you 
rate with your friends, turn your at- 
tention in their direction—you will 
find out more. 


Q. I’ve dated a girl a number of 
times, but I don't know if she really likes 
me. How can I be sure? 


A. You can never be absolutely sure 
—that’s what adds an air of mystery to 
your dealings with other people. As you 
know from your own ever-changing 
ideas, no one is always completely pre- 
dictable. And what fun would it be if 
they were? It would get pretty dull if 
you could always predict another per- 
son's feelings and reactions. You'd soon 
begin to look around for something a 
bit more challenging! 

When you want to know if a date 
likes you, watch things such as these: 
How does she react when you ask her 
for a date—with pleased acceptance or 
indifferent resignation to the thought of 
spending an evening with you? Is she 
ready when you arrive to pick her up? 
Does she make an effort to look nice 
when you're around? Does she relax 
and enjoy herself when she’s with you? 

Is she an interesting companion? Does 
she share her ideas with you and listen 
to yours? Does she sympathize with you 
when you fail the history quiz and share 
your excitement when you make the 
track team? Does she, regardless of 


where the two of you are or what you're 
doing, show that she enjoys being with 
you—even if it’s just going for a walk in 
the park when you're broke? 

If she does these things—in her own 
individual way, of course—you don't 
have to worry too much about whether 
she likes you or not. The girl (or 
boy) who is both a good date and a 
good friend doesn’t have to say so 
vocally or in an obvious way—she shows 
it, instead, in everything she does. 


Q. Several months ago I broke up 
with a girl 'd gone with for over a 
year. Now I realize this was a mistake, 
and I'd like to date her again; however, 
I'm embarrassed to ask her. What 
should I do? 


A. You've no doubt heard the saying 
about losing a battle but winning the 
war. The same thing can happen, to an 
extent, in dating. You can make some 
errors of “strategy” and still win the 
girl. To do it, though, you have to be a 
good commander in chief of your force 
of one—and be ready to move ahead in 
correcting an unhappy situation. 

Once you've rallied your forces (and 
your courage), the only approach is to 
go directly to the girl and let her in on 
your change of heart. Don’t tell her 
friends and let them tell her, or tell your 
friends to tell her. This sounds confus- 
ing, and it’s even worse when you actu- 
ally do it. You go to her—that’s the best 
way to correct a misunderstanding and 
not create more mix-ups. 

Tell her honestly and directly that 
you've missed the good times the two 
of you used to have; tell her that you 
realize now that you made a mistake 
when you suggested you stop dating 
each other. You don't have to “eat hum- 
ble pie,” but it's a pretty good idea to 
set the record straight before you ask 
her out. 

If she does accept your offer for a 
date, don’t expect to pick up just where 
you left off. Maybe you used to go to 
the movies every Saturday night, but 
don’t try to rush into this same rut. Let 
the past stay where it belongs. Plan 


your fun for now in an easy, casual way. 
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A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“| never want to see you 
again, and that’s semi-finall” 


Your girl friend may be eagerly look 
ing forward to dating you again. And 
if she’s not, the bitter pill of experience 
isn't much fun to swallow—but it will 
come to your aid the next time you 
start dating someone. 


Q. No matter what I do, | just don’t 
get asked for dates. I'm not bad looking 
and I just don't know why no one asks 
me out. 


A. According to the romantic novels 
of today, you go to a party and there, 
smiling at you from across the room, 
stands the boy of your dreams. Your 
heart flutters, and you move in a rosy 
glow—until you wake up and find the 
boy of your dreams really was just a 
dream and that in real life you don't 
even have a date for the dance Friday 
night. 

When you try to find reasons for your 
plight, you may come up with some 
right—or wrong—answers, One thing is 
sure, though. The more you worry 
about not having dates, the less likely 
you are to get them. Why? Because you 
make yourself tense and worried and 
when a boy sees, senses, or is told this, 
he will stay far away with his invita 
tions. 

This doesn’t mean you can’t make 
yourself available for dates or try to 
figure out the causes for your present 
lack of partners. It does mean that you 
should avoid dwelling on the subject. 
You can’t chase happiness, and you can't 
chase dates; fill your time with activities 
you enjoy, and let the dates come when 
they will. 

You never know what a hobby you 
really enjoy will lead to. Every day*you 
hear of people who have met others 
through some activity they both like. A 
sailing fan meets another member of 
the yacht club, and they find they have 
a whole list of mutual interests, A ten- 
nis fan meets someone on the tennis 
court—and another friendship is born. 

Keep yourself busy and happy. Work 
at being a friend to both boys and girls. 
Forget your lack of dates, and soon 
there won't be a lack. 





They're synchroniz 


The ice-skating party started at 3:00. They were there in time to meet 
the gang. They planned to meet everyone back at her girl friend's 
house for buffet dinner at 6:00. They're going to be late. But blame it 
on those extra turns around the pond...not on their beautiful watches. 
They're both wearing Bulova watches... so both tell the same time 

. the exact time. To make sure their watches are accurate, Bulova 
gives them extra care—total care—like checking every one of the 
Bulova parts as many as four times . . . then testing the completed 
movements five times for accuracy. Get yourself synchronized. Get the 
watch that keeps you on time— in style! (Tell Dad he can find these 
Bulova watches at any authorized Bulova jeweler or other fine store.) 


America goes on Bulova time 


*When cose, crystal and crown ore intoct. Certified woterproo! by United Stotes Testing Company 


Inc. tPlus 
Tox. Bulove wotches ore priced from 24.75 to 2500. ©1946! Bulowa Wotch Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, Bienne, Milan 
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wearing Bulova watches 


Wotches being worn in picture 
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ADD ARMY ROTC TO COLLEGE 
AND YOU’RE WAY AHEAD... 


AS A COLLEGE-BOUND SENIOR, you know 
what college can do for you and your fu- 
ture; but consider, for a few moments, how 
much you add when you sign up for Army 
ROTC. 


There's the proud moment in Graduation 
Week four years hence, when the gold bars 
of a Second Lieutenant are pinned on your 
Army uniform. 


And the warm sense of accomplishment 
at having earned officer’s rank as well as 
your baccalaureate. 


There's the opportunity to discharge 
your military obligation with the tradi- 
tional rank, pay, privileges and responsi- 
bilities of an officer in the United States 
Army. 


There's help in meeting expenses during 
your Junior and Senior Years. . . a subsist- 
ence allowance of $535 for the two years of 
advanced ROTC. Plus $117 for summer 
camp, with travel allowance. Uniform and 
military textbooks free. 


There are rewarding social activities, op- 
portunities for lasting friendships. You 
may be eligible to join national military 
honor societies, an ROTC rifle team or a 
drum and bugle corps. 


And, particularly important, the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for training in the bas- 
ics of leadership, for practical experience 
in command responsibilities. This training 
in leadership...what business and industry 
call “executive ability” ... pays off hand- 
somely, not only during a man’s military 
service, but later as he makes his way as a 
young executive in civilian life. 


Yes, add ROTC to College, and you're 
way ahead. So far ahead, that other things 
being equal, it’s wise to choose a coliege 
that offers Army ROTC. 
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Views on NDEA 


Has the stimulation of NDEA-f- 
nanced programs retarded a desirable 
expansion of other curriculum areas and 
services? 

Three-fourths of a selected sample 
of the nation’s school administrators 
questioned recently say “no.” A fourth, 
however, believe it has. The break- 
down: 4.9 per cent “to a great extent”; 
19.6 per cent “somewhat”; 31.4 per 
cent “very little”; and 44.1 per cent 
“none.” 

At the same time, more than 30 per 
cent revealed that their school dis- 
tricts have allocated matching funds 
that were intended originally for other 
areas of the curriculum. The break- 
11.8 per cent “to a great ex- 
tent”; 19.6 per cent “somewhat”; 23.5 
per cent “very little’; and 45.1 per 
cent “none.” 

Those were among the findings of 
a survey conducted by the American 
Association of School Administrators at 
the request of the Library of Congress 
More than 100 schoolmen took part 

The survey also revealed: 

POver 90 per cent of the administra 
tors districts are participating in one 
or more titles of the NDEA. Most often 
the participation is in some aspect of 
Title UI (science, mathematics, mod- 
ern language instruction) or Title V 
(guidance, counseling, testing) 

»53 per cent say the greatest barrier 
to full participation is the lack of local 
money. Red tape in federal regulations 
was cited by 32.7 per cent, while 21.8 
per cent termed “opposition to federal 
support” as the main barrier. 

»75 per cent feel the NDEA is en- 
cumbered with red tape “to a great 
extent” or “somewhat.” 


down 


»70 per cent say the NDEA has not 
“tended to carry with it control over 
the educational program,” though 28.4 
per cent feel that it has. 
42 per cent say they have been “sub- 
jected to pressures from commercial 
interests to procure equipment” as a 
result of NDEA participation, while 
58 per cent indicate they have not. 
Asked what kind of federal support 
they would like to see come from Con- 
gress, 65.5 per cent of the administra- 
tors endorsed general support for 
salaries and/or construction, with 
choice left to each state; 13.6 per 
cent advocated aid for construction 
only; and 18.2 per cent urged con- 
tinuation of NDEA. 


“416° or “‘Are’'? 

“For within this tremendous area (is, 
are) produced: Two-thirds the oats, 
more than half the corn, more than 
half the barley,” etc. . . . 

Which do you prefer—“Is” or “Are”? 

Back in 1926 two officers of the Bur- 
lington Railroad disagreed on which of 
the two was the correct verb to use in 
a proposed advertisement. Seeking to 
settle the argument, one appealed to 
the Univ. of Chicago, which backed 
his contention that “is” was correct. 
Miffed, the other officer sought the 
counsel of Northwestern Univ., which 
cast its ballot for “are.” Both men then 
appealed to colleges and authorities 
throughout America—and a grammati- 
cal Donnybrook was under way. 

Harvard voted for “is,” and Yale for 
“are,” and other colleges, editors, 
and experts split about evenly. News- 
papers—from the New York Times to 
the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang— 
gleefully reported the fracas. 





CIVIL WAR GENTENNIAL 





Scholastic Teacher presents its Civil War issue, featuring: 


Was Slavery the Cause of the Civil War? 


cee YS 
Page 10-T 





Close-Ups of Conflict 
Sounds of the Civil War— 


Page 13-T 





The Men, the Issues, and the Struggle ___ 
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Recently, Burlington's public rela- 
tions staff happened across a file on 
the 1926 debate, and decided to see 
how 1961 grammarians and language 
experts would respond to the same 
question. They wrote to the same in 
stitutions and enclosed the same ad 
vertising copy that started the fuss 35 
years ago. 

This time the Univ. of Chicago 
changed its mind and switched from 
“is” to “are.” So did Princeton, the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Harvard, and 
Temple. Holy Cross, which originally 
favored~“are,” suggested it might be 
better to rewrite the sentence and 
avoid the whole problem. 

Those who voted for “are” in 1926 
and remain firm in 1961 are Yale, Tufts 
New York Univ., and the Univ. of 
Cincinnati. 

Boston Univ., which voted for “is 
in 1926, holds fast today, saying 
“Technically speaking, any grammarian 
would say ‘is’ is the correct form.” 

Philadelphia's William Penn Charter 
School remained neutral in the first 
go-round, but now says modern usags 
demands “are.” St. Louis Univ. and 
Reader's Digest agree. 

Dr. Elliott V. K. Dobbie, who re 
members the original debate in 1926 
attributes the problem to “a phenom- 
enon which grammarians call ‘attrac 
tion’ by which . . . the verb tends to 
agree with the nearest noun.” Dr 
Dobbie voted for “are.” 


7 o 
Upgrading Teaching 
The “trade-union attitude” of many 
teachers toward their work is lowering 
rather than improving the status of 
teaching as a profession, believes Dr 
Bob L. Taylor, assistant professor in 


The National Archives 


April 14, 1861: Confederate flag over Ft. Sumter 
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IN EDUCATION =| 


SOON AVAILABLE TO GUIDANCE COUNSELORS, 
DEANS OF ADMISSIONS, AND ALL EDUCATORS: 


Advance copies 
of the newest, most 
comprehensive guide 

to College study 

abroad 


153 Universities in 38 countries 
will accept qualified U.S. stu- 
dents. New Horizons in Educa- 
tion gives you the information 
you need to know about these 
educational opportunities 
abroad. 


Here is a pre-publication offer of the 
first book of its kind . . . an illustrated 
guide to the universities of the world. 
New Horizons in Education will not 


go on sale to the general public until 
late spring of 1961. But—because of 
its importance to anyone responsi- 
ble for the guidance and direction of 
students in planning their secondary 
and college careers—special arrange- 
ments have been made to put the 
book in the hands of educators in ad- 
vance of the publication date. 

New Horizons in Education offers 
the most up-to-date, accurate facts 
about overseas institutions of higher 
learning which can accept American 
students. Pan American Airways, 





through the cultural councils of 38 
nations and through the airline’s own 
world-wide organization, has deter- 
mined the colleges and universities 
where American students will be 
made to feel at home abroad— while 
adding a new dimension to their col- 
lege education. 


New Horizons in Education pre- 
sents the basic information on all 
these universities in easy-to-use guide- 
book form. It is illustrated with 
photographs and maps of each coun- 
try showing the location and appear- 
ance of the universities. The book 
comes in the same convenient size 
(4) x 64) and in the same simple, 
factual format as that of the world’s 
most successful travel book, New 
Horizons, which has sold over one 
million copies. 


Quoting from an introductory 
chapter, by Senator J. W. Fulbright: 


“The opportunity and practicability 
for American boys and girls to en- 
rich their college courses by taking a 
year or more in a foreign university 
is now available but practically un- 
known by those who would be moat 
intereated . . . the students themaelves 
and their parents.”’ 


w Horizons in Education helps you 
answer such questions as: 


“Can I get credit in the U.S. if I 
take a course in Spanish at the 
University of Madrid?’’ 


“What kind of living conditions 
are available for a girl student at 
the University of Florence?”’ 


“How much is the tuition, food 
and lodging for a student at the 
University of Grenoble—in Amer- 
ican dollars?”’ 


“If I haven’t enough credits to get 
into State next fall, can I take a 
language course at a French Uni- 
versity and get credit for it?’’ 


The information necessary to answer 
these and literally thousands of other 
questions you may be asked by in- 
terested students will be found in this 
concise, compact book. Here is the 
information necessary to estimate the 
cost of higher education abroad in 
practically any free country in the 
world. The cost of meals, lodging, 
tuition and “extras’’ have been trans- 
lated from pesos, francs or lira to 
easy-to-understand U.S. dollars and 
cents. 


In addition, you will find listed 


universities where there is no tuition 
fee whatsoever. You will find others 
where the fixed price for student 
meals is less than. 50¢; where special 
courses are arranged for American 
students in which instruction begins 
in English and continues until the 
students sufficiently master the for- 
eign language to understand lectures. 





New Horizons i gives 
you the information needed for 
planning a course, a semester or 
a year at a foreign university. 


* Educational system of each country 


* Location and history of each uni- 
versity 


Size of student body, for men, wo- 
men or co-educational! 


Calendar year 

Courses of study 

Tuition 

Language of instruction 
Accommodations 

Average costs of food, lodging, extras 


Student life and 
activities 


extra-curricular 


How to enroll 
Credit toward degree in U.S. colleges 


Common courtesies and local 
customs 


How to get there 











In some countries of Western 
Europe, universities are overcrowded 
and cannot accept American students. 
These are also listed in New Horizons 
in Education, but not treated in de- 
tail. In some other colleges, space for 
Americans is extremely limited and 
admission requirements high. Stu- 
dents must be prepared to wait to 
gain admission. Advance planning is 
therefore absolutely necessary. These 
situations are treated individually in 
sections devoted to each university. 


Name. 


Books are sent via Parcel 
Post, postpaid. Make checks 
or money  tenedall on to 
Pan American orid Air- 
ways Inc. 


ES 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
Dept. 140, Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of New Horizons in 
Education. | enclose $1.50, which | understand 
is the pre-publication price effective only until 
April 1, 1961 and covers postage, handling and 
any sales taxes which apply. 


Street & No 
 -  f 


College or other affiliation ___ 


It may be just as important to dis- 
courage some students from attempt- 
ing study abroad as it is to encourage 
others. In the area of foreign study, 
it is important that the students be 
sufficiently mature and qualified for 
such an undertaking. Of course this 
is the special, critical responsibility 
of the guidance counselor. But New 
Horizons in Education will aid im- 
measurably in helping educators ar- 
rive at the right decision. It has all 
the information that will assist them 
in these vital phases of their work: 


1) To help decide if students are 
“foreign college material.”’ 

2) To select an area abroad for foreign 
study. 

3) To help students apply for ad- 
mission. 

Many educators will find New Hori- 
zons in Education helpful in planning 
their own studies abroad. For instruc- 
tors interested in professional growth, 
degrees, and salary advancement, 
travel is no longer a luxury. Educa- 
tional travel is actually an essential 
part of a teacher’s training and ex- 
perience. 


Pre-Publication offer for Educators only... 
if coupon is mailed before April ist, 1961 


The publishers realize that it is most 
important for educators everywhere 
to become familiar with the informa- 
tion collected in the book, New Hori- 
zons in Education, before it is made 
available to the public in the late 
spring of 1961. 

We are arranging to rush advance 
copies to educators at the pre-publi- 
cation price of $1.50—and we will pay 
the shipping charges—if the order is 
mailed not later than April 1, 1961. 

To be sure of your copy as soon as 
it comes off the press, simply mail in 
the coupon below. But do it today. 
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the Division of Education at San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

Writing in the February Teachers 
College Record, Dr. Taylor says teach- 
ers are more interested in achieving 
greater welfare benefits than in thei: 
own professional development 

He urged 
teacher associations, and teacher-train- 


school administrators, 
ing institutions to provide “more vig- 
and leadership in 
helping to upgrade teaching as a pro- 
He wants these institutions to 
exercise particular 
service training, which he 
quently abused or ignored 
Dr. Taylor admits that low 
and heavy teaching loads are “real and 
pressing However, “the 
struggle for improved welfare,” he de- 
tact 
that the teacher has a “responsibility 
his knowledge 


orous inventive” 
tession. 
leadership in in- 
savs is tre 


salarie s 
problems.” 


clares, should not “obscure” the 


continually to increase 
and _ skill. 

For “the 
petence,” Dr 
prerequisite to real professional status 
and the dignity it properly confers 

Dr. Taylor 
organizations for “regularly” giving “lip 
” to the principles of profession- 


quest for increasing com- 


Taylor points out “is a 


criticizes many teacher 
service 
alization. while devoting most of their 
actual effort teacher 
Dr. Taylor insists that they “must als 
educate their memberships toward a 
of their 


toward welfare 


more mature view position in 


the social order 


Peace Corps 


One 
ican teachers 
Africa this 
forerunner of a 
States effort to 
other worthwhile 

The project is significant because it 


hundred and fifty voung Amer- 
will be going to East 
what be the 
large-scale United 


year it may 


bolster education and 


progr ims abroad 
is being viewed as a test of the 
ticality of 
posed ‘peace corps. 

The teacher 
ducted by Columbia Univ.’s Teachers 
College with the U.S 
International Cooperation Administra 
tion. The will work with Afri 
can educators in developing i plan te 


prac 
President Kennedy's pro 
mission will be con- 


under contract 


colle we 
increase the 


output of qualified local 


teachers in Uganda, Kenva. Tanga 
ka and Zanzibar 

These four African territories, al] un- 
der British control, have a total popu- 
But last vear the 


1.600 


lation of 22 million 
four countries combined had only 
secondary school graduates 

The local African 


provide the American 


will 
with 
base pay and half the cost of transpor 
tation. The U.S 
the travel grant 
ances and subsidies to bring the pay 
$3.000 a 


governments 
teachers 


will cover the rest of 


expense and allow - 


up to about vear 


tol 
1t0 
Til 


Dr. Sterling McMurrin, professor of 
philosophy and vice president of the 

niv. of Utah at Salt Lake City, has 
named U.S 
Education 

Dr. McMurrin, 47, has with 
the University since 1948. He was dean 
of the College of Letters and Science 
betore taking his 
Prior 
was on 


Commissioner of 


heen 


been 


present post. 
to 1948, he 
the philosophy fac- 
ulty of the Univ. of 
Southern California. 

\ native of Woods 
Utah the 
ew commissioner 
from 
Manual Arts H S 
in Los Angeles and Dr 
did undergraduate 

wk at UCLA and at the 
Utah. He received his doctoral degree 
» philosophy from the Univ. of South- 


(ross 


graduated 


McMurrin 


if niv ot 


California and has done post dox 
al work at Columbia Univ. and Un 
1 Theological Seminary in New York 
He is father of five 

hildren from 6 to 16 


married ind 
ranging in age 
Other developments 
Pr) his State of the message 
President Kennedy ‘Federal 
ints for both higher and public school 


l hin 


said 


ication can no longer be delayed 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.) 
House La 
told a 


honoi 


ung chairman of the 
Education Committee 
New York City 
that | long-standing proposal to bar 
Federal funds to schools 
inst Negroes 
nt sh 


bor and 


dinner im his 


discriminat 
“the Powell 
n ld be adopted now 
i latio or executive order 


hite House He 


iat ntegrate 


said SC hool 
should be 
il financial consideration 
se ipproved a proposal to en 
Rules Committee from 12 to 
Some “liberal” legislation 
federal aid to 
vas bottled up in the com 
a 6-6 tic 
D-Mich 


to education bill 


education 


e last vear by vote 
McNamara 
federal aid 
vhich would authorize spending $900 
million a vear for two vears—for either 


construc 


Sen mitre 


aucea a 


salaries or school 


tion. The bill is almost a carbon of the 


teac hers 








Intermission at Stratford Festival, Ontario 


Excitement fills the air as first-nighters 
discuss the latest concert, play or musical. 
There’s excitement, too, for those who want 
to escape from the bright lights and city’s 
throng to the placid beauty of a lake. You'll 
find a friendly invitation to join in all of the 
many activities that crowd a Canadian 
summer, whether you’re spectator or active 
participant — golf on some of the world’s 
most spectacular courses, dig for clams by 
the seaside, or thrill to a graceful display 
of highland dancing. And always, the benign 
sun and a delightful informality. Your first 
step across the border, and you’re in foreign 
territory ! Come to Canada this summer, for 
a holiday with a difference. 


_ ii Canadian Scene 


‘Cami ne 


the wonderful world at 


your doorstep! 
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measure passed by the Senate last year, 
and likely will be supported by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, according to The Wall 
Street Journal 

Six Senators introduced a rival federal 
aid bill authorizing $3.4 billion over 
four years ($710 million the first year 
to $1 billion the fourth year) to finance 
a minimum foundation fer public school 
in the The bill was 
sponsored by five Republican Sena- 
tors (Cooper of Kentucky, Javits of 
New York, Aiken of Vermont, Kuchel 
of California, and Fong of Hawaii) and 
a Southern Democrat (Fulbright of 
Arkansas). Its distribution 
a higher premium on need 
McNamara bill. It 


low- 


education states. 


formula of 
would place 
by states than the 
would result in more money for 
income states (principally in the South), 
and would also provide a slightly high- 
states, with 


Grants 


er rate for high-income 


middle-income states. 
tor 


construction, ofr 


le SS tor 
could be salaries, 


public 


teachers’ 
other 


used 
SC hool 


S¢ hool re eds 


in Brief 


The schools last fall 
had 1,868,000 pupils over classroom 
capacity, according to the [ Office 
of Education. To accommodate these 
replace unsatisfactory 


nation’s public 


pupils and to 


Use Coronet Films in 


Avani} 
( Ue 


school facilities, the agency reported, 
would have required a total of 142,100 
additional classrooms. Because of the 
shortage, about 685,000 pupils attend 
school on curtailed or half-day sessions. 


PFollowing through on a _ program 
launched last summer, the Ford Foun- 
dation has granted $7 million to four 
American universities to enable them 
to set up or expand non-Western and 
international their curricu- 
lum. The lion’s share went to Chicago 
($5 million). The other recipients: 
Northwestern ($1.3 million), Pennsyl- 
vania ($1 million), and Notre Dame 
($265,000). Earlier, the foundation 
$15 million to California, Colum- 
and Harvard 


studies in 


gave 
bia, 


>The Mathematical Association of 
America and the American Mathemati- 
cal Society say there 
Doctor of 
proposed degree, 


is need for a new 
degree: the Arts in Mathe- 
matics. The the 
ganizations said, would equal the Ph.D 


Or- 


in quality, but would stress broad grad- 
rather than 
specialization. Its pur- 
tor 


uate mathematics study 
“pin-pointed” 
prepare 


teaching 


pose: to mathematicians 


college 


PAn early-morning television program 
aimed at teaching 200,000 illiterates 


SUIENCE 


CHOLASTIC TEACHER 


how to read and write got under way 
in Philadelphia Jan. 30. The program 
hopes to reach 25 per cent of the 
estimated 800,000 persons in a 70-mile 
(embracing Pennsylvania, New 

and Delaware) who can at 
their own names 


area 
Jersey, 
most read and write 
>The National Defense Education Act's 
student loan program has attracted a 
large number of takers—140,281 of 
them. All told, they borrowed $59 mil- 
lion during the first 17 months of the 
program. Of the borrowers, 45. per 
cent were college students planning to 
become public school teachers. If these 
students become teachers for at least 
five years, the government will forgive 
up to half of their loans 





AIRBORNE TV STILL ON GROUND 
The Midwest Airborne Television 
Project—which was scheduled to 
take off on Jan. 30—hasn’t left the 
ground vet. At the last 
take-off time for the plane 
project were postponed until some 
this spring. (See interview 
story in the Jan. 25 Scholastic 
Teacher editions of Senior Scholas 
tic, Junior Scholastic, World Week, 
and Practical English; or the Feb. | 
editions of all other magazines. ) 


minute 
and 





tirme 








to teach more in less time... 
simplify necessary and difficult 
concepts ...make science more 
appealing ...assure an up-to-date, 
fresh approach to subject matter 


Educators are constantly searching for ways to teach 


© Airplanes: Principles of Flight 
©) Animats Protect Themselves 
Arthropods: Insects and Their 
Relatives 
Conserving Our Forests Today 
Conserving Our Soil Today 
] The Earth: its Atmosphere 


The Earth: Changes in Its 
Surface 
The Earth: Its Structure 
) The Earth: its Oceans 
(13% min.) 
-] The Earth: Resources in its 
Crust 
[) Electricity: How It is Generated 
Friction and Its Effects 
] Heat and its Behavior 
The Human Body: Excretory 
System (13% min.) 
] Microorganisms that Cause 
Disease 
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to cover by verbal instruction... 
maintaining the highest teaching standards. 
over, each has been correlated painstakingly with 
leading textbooks and produced under the super- 
vision of leading science education authorities. As an 
indication of Coronet’s huge production 
various fields of high school science, all the films 
listed at left have been released during the past 
twelve months! 

To preview films for purchase consideration, sim 
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except return postage! All films in choice of color or 
black-and-white and 11 minutes in length, except as 
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More- 
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maps, original sketches of Union and 
Confederate generals, a short military 
history, and a four-color auto tour map " " 
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Life Civil War Book, Box 20, Rocke idea r ] 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. ($1.) 0 0 ng 
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Changing Views in the Social Sciences . . . 


WAS SLAVERY THE CAUSE OF THE CIVIL WAR? 


N THE DECADES immediately fol- 

lowing the outbreak of the Civil 
War, a popular theory was that the war 
was the result of a conspiracy. Northern 
writers discovered a “Slave Power” of 
slaveholding planters, determined to 
convert the whole United States into a 
nation of masters and slaves. Southern 
writers, on the other hand, saw the con- 
spirators as “Black Republicans” and 
fanatical bent upon de- 
stroying the Southern way of life. 

During this same period, roughly 
1861-1890, the constitutional conflict 
was stressed, mostly by Southern his- 
torians. As they saw it, the South se- 
ceded to subversion of the 
rights of states, not to save slavery. 
Between about 1890 and World War 
I, constitutional and political factors 
seemed important to scholars of both 


abolitionists, 


prevent 


sechons. 

Slavery 
was emphasized at the end of the nine- 
teenth century but this theory de- 
clined as Charles A. Beard, from 1913 
to the early 1930's, developed a strong 
following for economic interpretation of 
the causes of the Civil War. 

In the 1940's, as historians reflected 
ibout the aftermath of World War I 
and the origins of World War II, the 
psychological interpretation of the Civil 
War took “Revisionists” 
called attention to the important role 
of emotions and the agitation of extrem- 
ists. They suggested the nation “blun- 
dered” into a 


as a moral cause of the war 


center stage. 


“needless war.” 

It would be a happy state of histori- 
cal affairs if this neat compartmentali- 
zation of interpretations could be fixed 
by year and names of historians. Un- 
fortunately, recent 
be found of early years, the list of inter- 


interpretations can 


preters is long, shadings varied, and 


historians have modified view points 


yer the vears. 


Rhodes on Slavery 


If there is an interpretation that is 
hard to bury, it is the one set forth by 
American historian, James F. 
Rhodes, who wrote in 1913: “Of the 
Civil War, it may safely be asserted that 
there was a single cause, slavery.” In 


a classic 


espousing slavery as the cause of the 
Civil War, Rhodes was fortified by par- 


Howard L. Hurwitz is vice-principal 
of Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) H. S. He 
earned his Ph.D. in American history at 
Columbia University in 1943 


ticipants in the War and by historians 
who had preceded him. A distinguished 
roster of Civil War contemporaries who 
were exponents of the moral point of 
Blaine and 
Horace Greeley, as well as late nine- 
teenth-century historians like John W. 
Draper, Hermann E. Von Holst, Alexan- 
der Johnston, and James Schouler. 

Rhodes saw slavery as a moral wrong, 
but he did not condemn individual 
slaveholders. He felt that the institution 
flourished in the South because the cot- 
ton gin had made cotton cultivation 
profitable. But, “. . . it was an un- 
righteous cause which the South de- 
fended by arms; and at the tribunal of 
modern civilization. Calhoun and Davis 
must be held accountable for the misery 
which resulted from this appeal to the 
sword.” 

In his History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850, Rhodes 

1893-1906) subscribe fully 
to the thesis that the war was inevitable 
But, in criticizing statesmen of the day 
for their judgments, he suggests that 
things might have been different. He 
rejects the older view that secession re- 
sulted from the conspiracy of a few 
treasonable men. But he does picture 
Stephen Douglas as an ambitious politi- 
cian who, prompted by the desire to get 
the vote of the South for the Presidency, 
reopened in the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
the question of slavery in the territories, 
and thus hastened the coming of the 
war. 

Rhodes also found it significant that 
South Carolina, although it declared the 
tariff acts passed by Congress in 1828 
and 1832 “null, void, no law,” failed to 
induce any of her sister states to act 
her. “South Carolina,” he 
cluded, “demonstrated that the Ameri- 
can Union could not be broken up by a 
tariff dispute.” It 
slavery, for “. . . if the 


view include James G. 


does not 


with con- 


broken up by 
Negro had 
America, our 


was 


never been brought to 

Civil War could not have occurred.” 
Historians in the North and South 

work of Rhodes and 


praised him for his effort to be fair. In 


welcomed the 


refusing to assign war guilt to individu- 
al Southerners (he praised Lee), 
abhorring an institution condemned 
by ethics, Christianity 
Rhodes gained a 
for his history. However, in distinguish 
ing between human slavery, which in- 
volved a question of morals, and the 
“Negro question,” he touched two thirds 


while 


and 
nationwide 


science, 
hearing 
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of an iceberg lving beneath the surface 
of a problem which has not melted. In 
the matter of race, Rhodes’ sympathy 
was with the Southern whites. 


Slavery, a “Positive Good” 


The institution of slavery 
without its defenders both before and 
after the Civil War. A “positive good” 
school of thought developed after 1835, 
according to Russel B. Nye in Fettered 
Freedom (1949). Slavery was justified 
his- 


was not 


by Southern leaders on natural, 
torical, and moral grounds. In the natu 
ral vein, one defender of the “peculiar 
institution” declared, “It is as much the 
order of nature that men should enslave 
each other as that animals should prey 
upon each other.” On historical grounds, 
defenders never tired of quoting the 
Constitution as that 
had been accepted by the Founding 
Fathers. Moral grounds included ample 
quotations from the Bible and the posi- 


evidence slavery 


tion that laborers had greater security 
under the “paternalistic benevolence” 
of slavery than in a free competitive 
market. By 1850 the feeling in the 
South had grown to be that slavery was 
“no evil, no scourge, but a great re- 
ligious, social, and moral blessing.” 
Some Southerners of the pre-Civil 
War generation looked upon slavery as 
a national disgrace and a great moral 
evil. But it remained for Northern aboli- 
slavery. Senator 
Massachusetts, a 


tionists to excoriate 
Charles 
master of vituperation, addressed the 
Senate in 1860 before secession. “The 


slave,” he charged, “is held simply for 


Sumner of 


the use of his master, to whose behests 
his life, liberty 
voted, and by whom he may be bar- 


tered, leased, mortgaged, bequeathed, 


and happiness are de- 


invoiced, shipped as cargo, stored as 
goods, sold on execution, knocked off 
at public auction, and even staked at 
the gaming table on the hazard of a 
all according to law. Nor 
is there anything, within the limit of 
life, inflicted on a beast, which raay not 
be inflicted on the slave. He may be 
marked like a hog branded like a mule, 


yoked like an ox, hobbled like a horse 


driven like an ass, sheared like a she ep, 


card or a die 


maimed like a cur, and constantly beaten 


like a brute—all according to law.” 


U. B. Phillips on Slavery 


It is the abolitionist view of slavery 
that spurred Ulrich B. Phillips to re- 
search which spanned the first three 
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Old Kentucky Home, Life in the South, by American artist Eastman Johnson, depicts 
life in the Negro quarters of a Southern plantation, as visualized by the artist 


lecades of this century Phillips a grad- 
uate of the Univ. of 
studied at Colu 
Northern 


x ndet 


Georgia who 
and taught at 
took a 
slavery. He found that 
the planters had 


efficient bod 


nbia 


universities much 


view of 
developed 1 fairl 


ot labore rs out of a h cle 


, , 
” Savages ind had made the rest 


1 \ ? 
efficient use of “ignorant and slothtul 


} 


labor but, eve more important the 


had served as a school for the 


masses of blach tr 


uning i Savage 


race to a certain degres # htness tor 
life im the 
Phillips granted that the 
system had vrought the 

ind irreparable misfortune ol 
the Negroes to be imported 


Anglo-Saxon community 
plantati m 
1 1 
siavery mitial 
cuusing 
that as a 
traming school it harbored cruelt ind 
| 


' 
imposed especial 


myustice upon “the 
color But he 
Life 


1929 


WA hole sO 


exceptional person of 
oncluded in his best-known book 
and Labor in the Old South 
that its face was on the 
gracious that modifications might easily 
be lamented, and projects of revolution 
regarded with a shudder.’ 
It is fear of the 


slavery that made 


this alternative to 
Southerners climb to 
defensive heights which they might not 
‘Even had the 
that 


a social 


otherwise have scaled 


South become convinced slavery 


was undesirable as system—or 
economically unprofitable—still, under 
iny system but slavery, the social prob 
lem of handling Negroes who were not 
only slaves but members of another race 
and densely ignorant would have been 
stupendous.” This insight into another 
facet of the slavery problem was stated 


by Howard K. Beale in his remarkably 


comprehensive and erudite essay, “What 
Historians Have Said About the Causes 
of the Civil War” (1946 

Others, before and after Beale 
probed this fear of Negro slaves 


have 
That 
imaginary is mack 
Herbert Aptheker 
1943 


debates 


the fear was not 
abundantly clear by 
in American Negro Slave Revolts 
At the Richmond 
in 1829. the 


marks is 


convention 


record includes such re 
‘The property we seek to 
is not mere brute matter 
only be lost to thei: 
change 
them 


ravages of 


ot 
protect 


1 
Slaves may not 


masters as property but may 


conditions and become masters 


selves, so far at least as the 


i servile war shall leave any subject to 


be ruled over.” Phillips, who unearthed 


that 


merely to 


this quote advanced the thesis 


slavery was instituted not 
provide control of labor but also as a 
system of racial adjustment and social 
And when in the course of time 
ittacked 


a vested interest, but 


order 


slavery was “it was defended 


not only as 


with 
vigor and vehemence as a guarantee of 
white supremacy and civilization.” 

Phillips did not believe that slavery 
was the sole cause of the Civil War. 
He asserted that the explanation was 
more complex, and that the “plantation 
system,” “climatic conditions,” and other 
such factors must all be taken into ac 
count without singling out any one as 
the cause 


Abolitionism 


In the 1930's, Gilbert H. Barnes and 
Dwight L. Dumond restudied the anti- 
slavery movement and came to the con- 
clusion that the moral issue of slavery 
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and the abolitionist propaganda were 
important. Barnes abandoned the nar- 
row focus of the abolitionist, William 
Garrison, but showed how objection to 
slavery on moral grounds, as part of 
a larger religious movement, reached 
thousands in the North and 
greater influence than his predecessors 
admitted. 

Avery O. Craven, 
extensively on the South during the crit 


exerted 


who has written 
ical years leading to war, acknowledges 
the anti-slavery impulse in this broader 
religious enthusiasm. But Craven, in his 
most recent book, Civil War in the Mak- 
ing, 1815-1860 (1959), suggests that 
reformers in the North were against sin 
everywhere; that gradually anti-slavery 
took over as their main objective. For 
4 movement that had begun 
in an effort to eradicate sin and to usher 


Craven, ~ 


in the millennium in their own imme- 
diate neighborhoods was being broad- 
mainly at the 


ened into one directed 


institutions of a rival section.” 


Slavery as the Cause 


Slavery as a cause of the Civil War 
has been undergoing a revival. Bernard 
De Voto in Harper's Magazine (1946) 
with 
“In its concern to show 


“revisionism.” 
that the Civil 
War Was a product of hotheads. radi al 


expressed disgust 


agitators, and their: propaganda 
history is in imminent danger of forget 
ting that slavery had anything whatever 
to do with the Voto 
Slavery heart of our 
disequilibrium. It | 


war.” For De 
was at the very 
was the core of the 
social, the economic, the political, and 
the constitutional conflicts.” 

Allan Nevins, whose work is currently 
supplanting Rhodes, has taken an inte1 
that of 

1947 ) 

1950 
he plays down the economic causes of 
‘One fact needs emphatic 
statement,” according to Nevins. “Of all 
the monistic explanations for the drift 


pretive position similar to 
Rhodes. In Ordeal of the Union 
and The Emergence of Lincoln 


the war. 


to war, that posited upon supposed eco- 
nomic causes is the flimsiest ” For 
Nevins, “The main root of the conflict 
(and there were minor roots) was the 
problem of slavery with its complimen- 
tary problem of race-adjustment. . . . It 
was a war over slavery and the future po- 
sition of the Negro race in North America 
Was the Negro to be allowed, as a result 
of the shift of power signalized by Lin 
coln’s election, to take the first 
toward an ultimate position of general 


step 


economic, political, and social equality 
with the white man? Or was he to be 
held immobile in a degraded, servile 
position, unchanging for the next hun 
dred years as it had remained essen- 
tially unchanged for the hundred years 
past?” 

Nevins is forthright in his criticism of 

(Continued on page 22-T) 
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CLOSE-UPS OF CONFLICT 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Films and Filmstrips 


on the Civil War 





By Vera M. Faleoner 


NUMBER of excellent films and 
filmstrips are available for your 
use in class or auditorium during the 
Civil War 


Centennial observance. 


Film Releases 

The Background of the Civil War 
20 mins., color or b & w, Film Asso- 
ciates of California) describes the issues 
between the North and the South 
which underlie the beginnings of the 
War. Exciting use of many illustrations 
from publications of the period, par- 
ticularly from the illustrated Harper's 
Weekly, gives this film authenticity and 
reality. Information concerning eco- 
nomic tac tors, the problems ot protec- 
tariff, terri- 
torial compromise, and the struggle for 
control of the Federal Government are 


tive western expansion, 


carefully and clearly detailed. 

Meet Mr. Lincoln (27 mins., b & w, 
produced by NBC, available from EBF) 
using 


photographs, 


is another superb presentation 


ontemporary materials 
und the actual words of men 


Abraham 


irtoons 
of the period Here we see 
Lincoln as a human being in relation to 
the events and feelings of his time, and 
is his contemporaries saw him 

A series of half-hour 
The American Civil War (produced by 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., avail- 
ible from Association Films) are re- 
from Mathew Brady 


ur uphs detailed maps, newspaper head- 
| 


13 new films, 


created photo- 
ines, posters and banners of the period 
rhe titles: Storm Over Sumter, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Politics, Brady of Broadway, Iron 
Clad, Search for the Monitor, Antietam, 
Homefront, Battle of Gettysburg, Mis- 
sissippi River Campaign, Blockaders, 
Grant and Lee, Appomattox, Night of 
the Assassins. 
A broad, sweeping record of the War 
presented in the Academy Award 
inning A True Story of the Civil War 
33 mins., produced by Camera Eye, 
from McGraw-Hill or Contemporary) 
Using Mathew Brady's wet plate pho- 
tographs and newspaper cartoons and 
headlines of the period, this film sur- 
veys the War from its causes, through 
its battles, to its effect upon the nation 
Another Academy Award 
4 Time Out of War (22 
temporary). In this unusual, touching 
vignette, two Union soldiers and a Con- 
federate Army man take “time out from 
war” to fish quietly in a river and ex- 
change conversation and rations during 


i: brief lull in the fighting. 


winner is 


mins., Con- 


| QIVIL WAR about 30 mins., from the Omnibus TV 


CENTENNIAL 


The Battle of Gettysburg (30 mins., 
color, produced by MGM, from Films, 
Inc.) was produced entirely in the Get- 
tysburg area. With quiet effectiveness, 
it recreates this battle through the use 
of statues, monuments, and photo- 
graphs. 

The naval side of the war, seldom 
pictured in much detail, is described in 
History of the U. S. Navy: Civil War 
Parts I and Il, each 20 mins., pro- 
duced by the U. S. Navy, from United 
World). 

Re-enactments of six major events 
from the well-known “You Are There” 
series (about 27 mins. each, produced 
by CBS-TV . om McGraw-Hill) 
give your class a feeling of being “on 
the scene” for these historical events: 
Fall of Fort Sumter, Death of Stone- 
wall Jackson, Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Heroism of Clara Barton, Grant 
and Lee at Appomattox, John 
Wilkes Booth. 

Chronological coverage of major mili 
tary events is given in The Civil War 
16 mins., color or b & w, EBF). While 
depicting strategy and battles, this film 





can 


and 


also stresses Sax ial. economic, and geo- 
graphic factors which finally forced the 
South to surrender 

The educational television series “The 
Young U. S. A.” offers two films (each 
29 mins., from NET): The War Be- 
tween the States discusses secession and 
the War years from Fort Sumter to the 
the conflict; The War's After- 
math depicts post-bellum events, in- 
cluding Both 
should be used with advanced classes 


Films About Lincoln 


The Lincoln Series (five films 


end of 


Lincoln’s assassination 


each 


MGM phote 
War as experienced by a young man is 
vividly portrayed in The Red Badge of 
Courage, adapted from Stephen Crane 
novel. (Films, Inc., or Brandon Films.) 


program, available from McGraw-Hill) 
covers his life and times. 

Abraham Lincoln (19 mins., “Builders 
of America Series,” EBF), outlines the 
events which characterize Lincoln as an 
exponent of human freedom, depicts 
his several careers, and recounts fa- 
miliar Lincoln quotations. 

Abraham Lincoln: A Background 
Study (16 mins., color or b & w, Coro- 
net), discusses his life in relation to the 
period, outlines his contributions, and 
shows the country in which he lived. 

Two fine films are concerned with 
Lincoln at Gettysburg. One is Lincoln 
Speaks at Gettysburg (12 mins., Film 
Images or Contemporary). The other is 
Perfect Tribute (19 mins., produced by 
MGM, from Films, Inc.), a dramatiza- 
tion of Lincoln's trip to Gettysburg and 
his bitter disappointment at the poor 
reception given his speech. 

[wo other films approach the subject 
in unique forceful ways. In The 
Face of Lincoln (22 mins., Univ. of So. 
Calif.) his life and career are described 
by Merrill Gage as he sculptures a life- 
bust of the President. Lincoln Speaks 
for Himself (28 mins., Christophers) is 
based on Lincoln's letters and speeches 


and 


Feature Films 

The following are probably the most 
pertinent feature films: The Red Badge 
of Courage (69 produced by 
MGM, from the novel by Stephen 
Crane; with Audie Murphy, Bill Maul 
Films, Inc., or Brandon); 
Tennessee Johnson (100 mins., pro- 
duced by MGM; with Van Heflin, Ruth 
Hussey, Lionel Barrymore; from Films, 
Inc.), Andrew Johnson and 
the Reconstruction Era; Young Mr. 
Lincoln (100 mins., produced by 20th 
Century-Fox; with Henry Fonda, Ward 
Bond, Marjorie Weaver Films, 
Inc.), concerned with his early career; 
and Abe Lincoln in Ilinois (110 mins., 
produced by RKO; with Raymond Mas- 
sey, Gene Lockhart, Ruth Gordon; from 
Films, Inc a study of Lincoln from 
his youth to his election to the Presi- 


mins., 


din; from 


a story of 


from 


cle ncy 


Filmstrips 

There is also a rich selection of film- 
strips on the Civil War. The only full 
series concerned entirely with this sub 
ject is The Civil War (8 strips, color, 
EBF), based on illustrations from the 
American Heritage volumes and authen- 
ticated by the editor, Bruce Catton 

Various American history filmstrip 
series include titles pertinent 
From “History of the American People” 

(Continued on page 19-T) 


here. 
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FEBRUARY 15 


‘TEACHING 
(GUIDE 


for this issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> World Affairs Feature 
India . . . After Nehru, What? (p. 6) 


National Affairs Feature 
issues Before Congress, No. 3 
the Minimum Wage? (p. 10 


Raise 


Forum Topic of the W eek 
Education for What? . . . 
View (by teen-age delegates to N. Y 
Herald 


A Foreign 


Tribune Forum) (p. 13 


History Behind the Headlines 
Shades of the Jolly Roger (the “cap 
ture” of the Santa 
Maria) (p. 15 


Portuguese linet 


March of Events 
of Late News (p. 17) 


Review 


Minimum Wage? (p. 10) 
American History, Economics, 
Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


rhe minimum 
wages still in effect is the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. It called for a 
minimum wage starting at 25 cents an 
hour The 


workers in 


basic federal law on 


present minimum wage for 


interstate commerce is one 


The Kennedy 


tration wants to increase this to $1.25 


dollar an hour Adminis 


in hour and to extend coverage to 
7,500,000 additional workers 

Propone nts of a raise in the minimum 
wage argue that it would insure lower 
income groups a decent wage and give 


I his 


would help the economy as a 


them greater purchasing powel! 
in turn 
whole 

Opponents hold that the raise would 
down 
and thus increase unemployment. The 
debate also includes the effect of our 
ability to 


force many businesses to close 


high-wage economy on our 
withstand foreign competition 

Minimum wages, after a rocky history 
in the courts, have been sustained as 
constitutional; but the proposal to in- 
crease the minimum wage at this time 
appears to be heading for tough sled- 
ding in the Congress 


Aim 

To review with students the history 
of minimum wages in the U. S. and to 
evaluate the arguments for and against 
the current proposal to increase the 
commerce and 


minimum in interstate 


extend coverage of the law 


Assignment 
1. Discuss briefly the 
federal 
wage law 
2. In 


( olumns 


of the 


minimum 


attitude 
courts toward the 


outline form parallel 
give 


two arguments against raising the fed 


using 


two arguments for and 
eral minimum wage 


3. Why has the Kennedy 


tration chosen this time to raise 


Adminis 
mini- 
mum wages and extend coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since the average worker in man 
ufacturing in the United States makes 
$2.30 an what's all the 
shouting about raising minimum wages 
to $1.25 an hour? 


2. Why 


about hour 


should our federal courts 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1960-61 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice Principal, Boone 
High School, Boone, lowa 

Miss Lurline Allison, History Teacher, 
Byrd High School, Shreveport, Louisiana 
Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chairman, Social 
Studies Dept., High School of Music & 
Art, New York, N. Y 

Miss E. Ruth Beattie, McCaskey 
School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Mr. William E. Dunwiddie, Social Studies 
Dept., Meenah High School, Neenah, 
Wisconsin 


High 


have entered into the decision of Con- 
minimum wage law? 
“due process” 


gress to 
What 


clause of 


pass a 
bearing did the 
the 5th 
Constitution have on the constitution 
ality of the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

3. If you were a businessman, what 
factors would enter into your decision 
to oppose or favor the proposal to in- 
crease the minimum wage and extend 
its coverager 


Amendment to the 


4. Why is organized labor in favor 
of raising the minimum wage? 

5. If you were in Congress, on what 
basis would you decide to vote for or 
Kennedy Administration's 
minimum wage bill? 


against the 


Things to Do 


Students can write a “practice” letter 
to their Congressman stating their po- 
sitions on the minimum wage bill. In- 
the correct form of the letter 
(see The World Almanac, “Congress, 
United States, Members, Address, Form 
of”) and emphasize that it should be 
kept to a maximum of one side of a 
page Please turn page) 


dicate 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you making good use 


of his job. Our “Tips” this week 


idle fears. 


kid in the classroom 


what-have-you, is a time waster 





of available audio-visual aids? Amidst all 
the furor about classroom TV, there may be some teacher somewhere who 
is thinking that the day is not far off when he will be “automated” out 


however, will not be 


It is our feeling that far from being “automated” out of our jobs, we 
are not now taking advantage of available audio-visual aids that can make 
our teaching livelier and more effective. It is probable that the mounting 
pile of films, filmstrips, records, tapes, ete. 
many teachers feel that it requires the know-how of an electronics engineer 


to operate a filmstrip projector. The next best operator, of course, is some 


Let’s put aside these fears. Nor need we fear that the film, strip, o1 
The audio-visual aid, if it does nothing 
else, can vary the monotony of procedure. Children who are bored by the 
local motion picture and TV fare feel a thrill of excitement when a filmstrip 
is flashed on the blackboard or screen. At their best, appropriate pictures 
and recordings, when previewed by the teacher, can enliven and enrich a 
lesson. If you have been lagging in the audio-visual field, go to it 


given to calming 


is being under-utilized. Too 


H.L.H. 
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India (p. 6) 
World History 
Aim 

To help students understand India’s 
problems, what is being done by the 

Nehru to 
and the implications of success 
the 


present government solve 
them, 
or failure for free world. 


Assignment 


l. Nehru 
India.” Why? 
2 ) List 


2 a briefly 


problems which India is facing. (b 


has been called, “Mr: 


and discuss two 
Show how India’s five-year plans have 
ittempted to conditions in 
india. 


3. India’s relations with Communist 


unprove 


China have been jolted in recent vears. 
Explain how. 
4. India called a land of 


lramatic extremes. Give two examples 


has been 
to support this statement 

5. Nehru has said 
for the 
should succeed in the dermocrati 
a) How has the U. S. sought to help 
India? (b) Should such help be « 
tinued? Justify 


It is important 


whole world that our country 


way 


on- 
your answer. 


Things to Do 


The class can assemble as the lower 
house of India’s parliament (House of 
People) t 
the 
country; (b) relations with Communist 


“Prime Minister Nehru” can be 


present to answer questions 


Wavs of 
the 


the consider a) 


raising standard of living in 


| 
China 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


February 22, 1961 


> Special Issve—Congress at Work, 1961. 
Congress and the President, 
the Constitutional View . The Capitol’s New 
A Day with Ohio's Congressman 
Committees, the Real Power in Con 
Ten Most Asked Questions About 

Specialists Behind Congrgess 
Needed in 


Features include 


Face 
Ayres 
gress 
Congress 
Con 


Forum Topic: Are Changes 


gressional Rules in the 1960's? 


March 1, 1961 


> World Affairs 
Comes to Solazor 


Feature: Portugal — Trouble 


> National Affairs Feature: Issues Before Con 
gress, No. 4—Housing 

> Forum Topic of the Week: The Space Race, 
is It Worth the Cost? 
> The Americon Imoge: Leisure—America’s Most 


Wasted Resource? 





the 
by a “reporte I 


When the session is over 


made 


sum- 
Ww ho 
tor 


mary can be 


reviews his notes in preparation 


writing the story of the session 


Education Forum (p. 13) 


American History, World History, 

Problems of Democracy 

of the Week, 
teen-agers from Singapore, Argentina, 
Israel, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Viet Nam, Can 
ida and oe land exchange opinions on 


In our Forum Topi 


education in their own countries and 


the U.S 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








CONGRESS AT WORK 
Feb 22 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Congressional Commit- 

tees (Issue No. 13) 30¢, Social Leg 
slation Information Service, 1346 Connex 

Avenue. Washington 6. D. ¢ When 
: Investigates, by Alan Barth Ni 
Publi Affairs Co 
Sth Street, New 
Our Government, 1954 
Documents, U. S. Gov 
y Was! ingtor 
Bill Becomes a Lau 
Mr ( mere 

Watchdogs, 1953 ] 

n the Public Press 
MEMO, Pub. No. 202), 1951, 15¢; League 
f Women Voter 1026 17th Street, N. W 

Washington 6, D. C 


BOOKS: ( 
phen Horn 
1960 


1959 


( nere 

1955, 256 
. 4 I so } ref 
16. New Ye rk 
Superinten len 
Printing Office 


ernment 
D. C. Hou 
grapn 1951, 5¢ 
Moneybag ind 


Strings 


I 
ssman 


Congressional 


abinet and ( 
$6.00 


Ste- 

Pre ss 
American Congress, by Roland 
Young, $6.00 ( Harper, 1958). Congress at 
Work, by S. K. Bailey & H. D. Samuel, 
$7.00 (Holt, 1952). Capitol Hill, by D. 
Holisher, $3.50 ( Abelard, 1952). 


ngress by 


Columbia Univ 


ARTICLES: Verdict—and a 
Newsweek, Jan. 16, 1961. “Will Kennedy 
Have His Way with Congress?” U. S. News 
t- World Report, Jan. 2, 1960. “Roadblock 
for Kennedy in Congress?” U. S. News & 
World Report, Jan. 9. 1961. “Political 
Craftsman in the White Hous« by 
McG. Burns, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
15, 1961. “Major 
Congress Congressional 
1960. “Forecast for the 
W. S. White, Harper's, 


Fight ‘ 


James 
] in 
New 
De« 
by 


Facing the 
Digest, 
Next Congress 
Sept 1960 


Issues 


FILMS: A Day in Congress, 18 minutes 
black & sale or rent, Aca- 
lemic Film Company, 516 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. The Congress, 21 
sound, black & white, sale or rent 
1150 


sound white, 


ninutes, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. 


FILMSTRIPS: Congress of the United 
States, 59 frames, color, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Congress and Its Members, 
55 frames, N. Y. Times, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Aim 

To help students evaluate our edu 
cational system in the light of reactions 
to it by teen-agers from other lands. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If a student from Ethiopia or Ni- 
geria were to participate in our class- 
work, how might he be of help to us? 
How might we be of help to him? 

2. Let's that textbook 
was written by an Englishman and pub 
lished in England. How might this 
affect our thinking on topics we have 
considered this year? Why did the for 


assume our 


eign students from Ethiopia, Nigeria, 
and Viet Nam bring up textbooks as a 
significant factor in their education? 

3. Imagine that you were given the 
opportunity of spending a few months 
How 
experiences 
differ from the ones you have had up 


in the schools of another country 


might yvour educational 
to nowr 

4. How important do you believe the 
study of foreign languages is in under 
standing other peoples? Do you think 
study of a foreign language should be 
required of all high school students? 
VW hy ‘4 

5. Based on comments of students in 
the forum, what seem to be the major 


differ nces be tween their educational 


experiences and ours? 


Jolly Roger (p. 15) 


American History, World History 
The 


CTUISE ship by opponents of the Salazar 


recent seizure of a Portuguese 
government has invited an examination 
In History Behind the Head 
take a look at 


both men and women 


of piracy 


line . we some pirates 
who have gom 
books 


down in the history 


Things to Do 


encouraged to do 
further reading the lives of Si 
Henry Morgan ot Je an Laffite. They 


can prepare short papers on one aspect 


Students can be 


on 


f the lives of these buccaneers. 


4 more ambitious paper might be 
undertaken on pirates in American fic 
tion squared with historical fact Papers 
f this kind might be used in both so 
They 


subject ireas and per 
the 


cial studies and English classes 
cut across both 


mit a student to give project more 


time 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See poge 22) 


India: a-4; b-3; c-2; d-1; e-2; f-4; g-4 
Minimum Wage: a 
. Graph: a-T; b-NS; c-" 


page 13-T 
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CIVIL WAR 
CENTENNIAL 


SOUNDS of the 
CIVIL WAR 


A SELECTED DISCOGRAPHY 











By Lee D. Hamilton 


ee # the records listed here are 
, icCCOm] d by various brochures 
ind’ tact ! I ivil Was back 


ground hese are great 


alu ‘ h both for classroom 
scal h 

reque sts tor com 

vent on school sta 

ms have indicated 

tilable from 

cn 


noted 


THE COMING OF THE WAR 


The Missouri Compromise ‘E: 


[ the 


pe 


Lincoln and Douglas: Years of Decision 
I hment m 0-inch 33 1/3) is a 


iramatiz e famous 1858 debate 


in Seund ‘Ha irt 


Driel descript t 
t} 


American 
Bra ‘ | . 


+) 


History 


rg Addres 
» Fare \C¢i 
Zinia, read 


Genera 


True Story of the Civil War (Cora!) 

t y taken from the 

ade f Narrated by Ray- 
d Massey bum tells of the con- 

ict f j ‘ ndustry prior to 


the war. together with tal f the battles 


ipert ( ‘ 4 


A Lincoln 


nal 


Album T n) has Carl 
t Lis } fe aS an 
and the Pres- 

ars Sandburg 

speech (1858), 

ind the well- 


(Caedmon), 
reading the 
he $s; important 
umation of Robert 
Melvy Douglas, 
Kansas” speech 


Great American Speeches 
nue i r ice sanavduri 


Documents and 
two 10-inch 
clude outstanding 
reading t Da 1 Kurlan. The first is 
the soft-spoken plea in “behalf of Hig 

sspised pox by Jot Brown just be- 


American Heritage 
Speeches, Vol. Il (Folkway 
29 | . , 
oo | J 


t two 


Lee D. Hamilton, assistant editor of 
Junior Scholastic, is a member of the 
National Advisory Council of the U. § 
Civil War Centennial Commission 


fore his hanging in 1859. The second 
dramatizes Daniel Webster's famous “Lib- 
erty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” Webster's part in the great 
debate of State vs. Federal government 
foretold the advancing shadow of the 
Civil War. His influence on Lincoln was 
very great. His influence on Whittier (and 
his abolitionist writings) may have been 
even greater 


No Man Is an Island (Decca) has Orson 
Welles reading the above mentioned John 
Brown and Webster speeches, plus the 
Gettysburg Address 


Lincoln's Gettysburg Address (Enrich- 
vent) is a very modest title for such an 
outstanding and useful recording. The 
dise presents a fine account, via song and 
narration, of how the war came about 
Most important, it presents both the hu- 
man and economic factors of the 1850's 
Ballad singer Harry Stanton blends eight 
ong nto the script which includes the 
ymplete Gettysburg Address 


WAR: THE BOOM OF WORDS 


Raymond Massey Reads Abraham Lin- 
coln ‘(Audio Book, 8 records, 12-inch 16 
rpm, with a reducer available for playing 
disc at 3 : ncludes numerou 

peeche r wl ngs of pre- and post- 


1860 \ 


American Heritage: Decuments and 
Speeches, Vol. Il (Folkways, two 10-inc! 
33 1/3 rpm) has an outstanding reading 
f Edward Everett's dedication at Gettys- 
burg Cemetery. Everett's November, 1863 
s} lasted tw our but the above 
joes not suffer ry editing. It is 
read in the puffy style of the time. Also 

ided | Gettysburg Address 

Other 1 ing of the President 
Gettysburg Second Inaugu- 
ral Address are: Orson Welles reading 
the Address and Inaugura Abraham 
Lincoln (Decca); Raymond Massey read- 

the Address and the Inaugural (Ling- 
one 10-inch 78 rpm); Massey 
the Ad in The Union (Co- 


lumbia) 


WAR: THE BOOM OF CANNON 


Civil War Steries and Sengs ‘(RCA 
Victor) highlighted by Ralph Bellamy’s 
telling of tales about Lincoln, Jeff Davis 
Lee, Grant, Mosby, and other front-line 
heroe The dynamic folk 
McCurdy chants eight songs 


peech 


iress 


The Monitor and the Merrimac (Enrich- 


13-T 


ment, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm) dramatizes 
this famous meeting off Hampton Roads, 
Va. The important roles of Civil War 
machinery and invention and Lincoln's 
blockade policy are clearly portrayed 


Ruffies and Flourishes ‘Mercury) is an 
exciting example of the Civil War sounds 
of fife and drum played by the Eastman 
Wind Ensemble. This was the music of 
North and South (and naturally West 
Point) for battle dress, parades, reviews 
and just “ta lift da spirts.” 

The Blue and the Gray (Decca) might 
be called the BBC contribution to Civil 
War Americana. This recording is the 
highly-acclaimed radio program that told 
the “battlefield story” in 21 war songs of 
North and South. The chronological se- 
quence runs from “Maryland, My Mary- 
land” (the 1861 Baltimore riots) to the 
April 11, 1865, White House serenade 
where the band played “Dixie The 
George Mitchell Chorale is backed by 
the Lansdowne Orchestra 


THE WAR ENDS 


Lee and Grant at Appomattox (Enrich- 
nent) is the story of how these two r 

t on a spring day in 1865 
Following the liberal Federal terms of 
surrender, Lee issued his beautiful Fare- 
well to the Army of Northern Virginia 
In addition to the reading in American 
History in Sound (Harcourt Brace). the 
words are read by Melvin Douglas in 
Great American Speeches (‘Caedmon) 
Rev. Edmund J. Lee in Adventures in 
American Literature (Harcourt Brace) 
und again by Lee in The Confederacy 
Columbia) 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


Stephen Foster's influence on the boys 
n Blue and Gray and on the homefror 
was very great. Both sides claimed |} 
as their spokesman in song ‘he bes 
writing his early compositions in the 
1840's). His music is available in The 
Stephen Foster Songbook (RCA Victor), 
featuring the Robert Shaw Chorale, and 
Stephen Foster: His Story and His Music 
(Vox), an outstanding disc for any 
which is highlighted by a 
quartet and banjos 


class- 


room 


The Confederacy (Columbia) 
lozen songs typical of those w 
the “Bonnie Blue Flag.” The choral 


(Continued on page 16-T) 


Friedman -Abeles Phot 


In 20th Fox recording of Broadway’s The Andersonville Trial, the judge advocate 
(George C. Scott) interrogates Capt. Henry Wirz (Herbert Berghof), commandant of 
the Confederate prison. A special musical score heightens the dramatic recording. 





PGIVIL WAR 
CENTENNIAL 





New Books on 
the Civil War 


By Howard L. Hurwitz 


servance of the Civil War, this past 
year has yielded a crop of books that 
will be savored with pleasure by buff 
and general reader alike 


} TIME to mark the centennial ob- 


High on Your List 


The War for the Union (Vol. II . .. 
War Becomes Revolution), by Allan 
Nevins. (Scribner's, New York, 557 pp., 
$7.50.) In this volume Nevins is occu- 
pied broadly with the years 1862-1863, 
in which the battles of Antietam and 
Chancellorsville were fought, McClellan 
hesitated on the Grant 


Potomac was 


beginning to make a name for him 
self in the West 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Nevins 


gives full play to military movements 


and Lincoln issued 


but emphasis falls on political, social, 
und economic developments 

The “revolution” in Nevins’ subtitle 
is the revolution of production in the 
North, which was to crack the 


endurance of the South 


heroi 
“Some indus 
tries.” he writes, “were so altered and 
dilated by the that 


tempted to call them new 


wal men were 


industries.” 


Biography 
Charles Sumner and the Coming of 
the Civil War, by David Donald. (Knopf 
New York $6.75.) Charles 
Sumner is the casual 
student of American history as the fa 


392 pp 


remembered by 


was caned in 
a South Carolinian 


natical abolitionist who 
his Senate seat by 
That there is much more to the story 
of the Massachusetts Senator is made 
abundantly David Donald 
Princeton professor of history 

Dr. Donald develops in depth Sum 
ners somewhat severe boyhood days 
his growth at Harvard College and law 
travels in Europe, and Senate 


badly 


Sumner 


clear by 


school 
service following election by a 
That 


less than fanatical is shown by his as 


divided legislature was 
sociation with conservative figures in 
his home state. 

There can be no doubt, 
about the capacity for vituperation de- 


however, 


Howard L. Hurwitz is vice-principal 
of Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) H. S. He 
earned his Ph.D. in American history 
at Columbia University in 1943. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The Men, the Issues, 


veloped by the Bostonian, linked to 
prison reform, pacifism, and antislavery. 
The savage beating at the hands of 
Congressman Brooks, following his 
“Crime Against Kansas” speech, is no- 
where described with the force which 
Donald brings to it. Sumner’s subse- 
quent three-year absence from the Sen- 
ate is detailed for those who have felt 
Sumnet protract Northern 
sympathy. 

Grant Moves South, by 
ton. (Little, Brown, Boston, 564 pp 
$6.50.) Detractors of Grant, the mili 
tary man, will have rough going afte: 
this engrossing military biography of 
Grant moving South relentlessly from 
Fort Donelson to Shiloh to Vicksburg, 
1861-1863. 

Although the 
brief, the action is anything but con- 
stricted 
man who can straighten out the most 
distorted battle and 
front to rear with an ear for bursting 
shells political undertones Al 
though his Grant 
Catton has not lost sight of a host of 
military and political figures who had 
dealings with Grant during this exhaust 
ing three-vear stretch. En 
destroys the legend that Grant was a 
drunkard and a butcher. He also pre 
sents Grant as a first-rate administrator 
who dealt (not always wisely ot diplo 
matically) with and 
traders in cotton and contraband 

Lincoln and the Civil War, edited by 
Courtlandt Canby. (George Braziller 
New York, 416 pp., $5.) This story of 
Lincoln and the Civil War is knit to 
gether by a first-rate editor. Canby’s 
introductions to selections are succinct 
and his insights into controversial as 
pects of the period illuminate some 


sought to 


Bruce Cat 


years covered seem 


For Catton is a master crafts 


lines move from 
and 


eve is always on 


route, he 


escaped slaves 


dimly-lit corners 

Major sections of the work cover Lin- 
coln’s preparation for the Presidency, 
his search for a general, relations with 
the Cabinet, life in the White House, 
the near-war with England, Reconstruc- 
tion plans, and Lincoln's death. A great 
variety of sources are drawn upon. 

Lincoln for the Ages, edited by Ralph 
G. Newman. (Doubleday, Garden City, 
N. Y., 519 pp., $5.95.) Gathered in this 
single volume are the contributions of 
almost four score historians, statesmen, 
and men of letters. Each of the sections, 
covering Lincoln from his ancestry to 
reflections after his death, was specially 
assigned by the editor. Among the au- 
thors: Norman Cousins, Dore Schary, 
the late Howard K. Beale. 

My Father, General Lee, by Robert 


E. Lee, Jr., with a new introduction 
by Philip Van Doren Stern. (Double- 
day, Garden City, N. Y., 453 pp., $5.95.) 
No less a biographer of Lee than Doug 
las Southall Freeman placed this book 
first in order of relative historical im 
portance among the biographies of Lee 
Few who read this new edition of Lee's 
letters and recollections by his son will 
dissent from that judgment. 

Death to Traitors—The Story of Gen- 
eral Lafayette C. Baker, Lincoln's For- 
gotton Secret Service Chief, by Jacob 
Mogelever. (Doubleday, Garden City 
N.Y., 429 pp., $4.95.) Story of 
network set up not only behind Con 
federate lines, but within Federal agen 
cies to root out spies. 

With Sherman to the Sea—A Drum- 
mer's Story of the Civil War, as related 
by Corydon E. Foote to Olive D. Hor 
John Day, New York, 255 pp., $4 
These are the recollections of a nona 
genarian who enlisted at the age of 15 
in a Michigan regiment that marched 
with Sherman from Atlanta to the sea 
Apparently, even drummers played a 


a Sp 


vital role in keeping alive the will to 
live in a grueling wat 


leading to the Civil War 
The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830 
1860, by Louis Filler. (Harper, New 
York, 318 pp., $5.) This is a scholarly 
study of the relationship of abolitionism 
to antislavery and other reform move 

ments of the pre-Civil War period 
Filler of Antioch College 
has woven various abolitionist threads 


Professor 


into a pattern which makes it clear that 
abolitionism played a far more effective 
role in the slavery controversy than is 
generally conceded 
larly 
crusade and is treated sympathetically 

It would be hard to name a figure in 
the North, linked even remotely to the 
slavery issue, who does not find a place 
pages. Especially interesting 
evaluations are made of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who comes off badly as a cru 


Garrison, particu 
is placed in the vanguard of the 


in these 


sader, and John Brown, who emerges 
as far more than a fanatic. 

No Compromise! The Story of the 
Fanatics Who Paved the Way to the 
Civil War, by Arnold Whitridge. (Far 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, New York, 212 
pp., $4.) In this slender but vigorous 
book, a former Yale professor of history 
places himself squarely in the camp of 
revisionists who hold that fanaticism 
was the single most important factor in 
bringing on the war. Yancey, Rhett, and 
Ruffin are seen to be the fire-eaters who 
led the South to the brink. John Brown, 
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and the Struggle 


Sumner, Garrison, and Phillips were 
their counterparts in the North. 

The Causes of the Civil War, edited 
by Kenneth M. Stampp. (Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 181 pp., paper- 
back, $1.75.) Professor Stampp of the 
University of California has stocked a 
vital arguments 
which can be used to fortify different 
positions on the causes of the Civil War. 


small but arsenal of 


Each of the seven major sections of the 


introduced by a concise and 


book is 


penetrating overview of the area of 
causation. 

Among the sections: “The ‘Slave Pow- 
er’ and the “Black Republicans State 
Rights Nationalism,” “Economi 
Sectionalism,” “Blundering Politi- 
A gitators In 


are excerpts of arti- 


and 
and 
cians and Irresponsible 
each section there 
cles and speeches by contemporaries, 
var historians 

Gone Are the Days—An Illustrated 
History of the Old South, by Harnett 
I. Kane. (Dutton, New York, 344 pp.. 


$12.50 Some S500 sepia drawings 


ind views ot post 


ranging trom s« alping parties and duel 
ing to demure maidens and old planta- 
this history of the 


days of Spanish 


enliver 
South from the 
exploration to the end of the Civil Was 

Kane. while distinguishing 
folklore and fact 
the South's social life on both the East 
ern seaboard and the Mississippi. Vir 
ginia Dare and Pocahontas. Jefferson 
ind Lee, find a nlace in his history 


Broad stroke 


tion scenes 


‘ arly 


between 


iffords us insight int 


ire used for maior South 


mk 4 ection, Valentine Museum 


General Robert E. Lee 


ern developments, such as the part 
played by cotton in the economy and 
the mounting slavery controversy 


Special Studies 


Jubal’s Raid—General Early’s Famous 
Attack on Washington in 1864, by 


Frank E. Vandiver. (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 198 pp., $4.95.) Jubal Early does 
Stonewall 
Jackson in this carefully researched but 


not come off as a second 
fast-moving story of the near-capture 
of Washington in the summer of 1864. 
He does, however, emerge as one of the 
most aggressive generals of the Con- 
who ill- 


heaped upon 


federacy—an “almost” great 


deserved the contempt 
him in the South. Early arrived a day 
too late to take Washington: but he did 
divert a part of Grant's forces from the 
Sieue 
all that Lee hoped to gain 


of Lee's army around Ric hmond, 


The author, a professor of history at 
Rice University, has not gone overboard 
in magnifying this near catastrophe for 
the North. He has 
genuine contribution to military history. 

The Night the War Was Lost, by 
Charles L. Dufour. (Doubleday, Garden 
City, New York, $4.95.) The 
author, a New Orleans newspaperman 
ind lecturer on the Civil War at Tulane 
University, is numbered among those 
who hold that it was the Federal Navy, 
not the Federal Army, that brought 
about the South’s defeat. He believes, 
further, that the war was won in the 
West. In fact, he feels that the South 
virtually lost the war when Farragut 
took New Orleans in April, 1862. If this 


true 


made, however a 


427 pp 


were its a pity that the word did 
not get around more widely 

The high point of Dufour’s spirited 
attack on New Orleans. 


But he gets there in equally interesting 


volume is the 
stages by wav of a report on Louisiana's 
toward secession, the 


nce is the 


gay move 
ot confide 
of the port strangled its trade 


waning 
Northern blockade 
and the 
bumbling failure of the military to safe 
guard the port from easy capture 
Songs of the Civil War, compiled and 
edited by Irwin Silber. Piano and Guitar 
Jerry Silverman. (Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 385 
pp.. $7.50 As the Civil War liberated 
the Ne gro slave, it also liberated Amer- 
ican hidebound, alien 


Arrangements by 


music from its 





The photos on this page, plus the 
photo on page 1-T, are reproduced 
courtesy of the American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War. 











+“ roe ie a 

General U. S. Grant 
tradition,” according to the editor of 
this handsomely produced collection of 
Civil War songs. He has gathered the 
words and marching 
Abraham Lincoln, sentimental 
sang, 
Negro spirituals, comic songs, and post- 


music of songs, 
songs of 
songs the soldiers 


War songs, 


War songs 


From Scattered Sources 

Tragic Years—1860-1865 (2 volumes), 
by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck 
Miers. (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1,097 pp., $15.) If a 
history” suggests coldness, it will wear 
off quickly as you turn the pages of 
these volumes. There will be a quick 
thaw when you touch the letter Lincoln 
wrote to the parents of the young colo- 
nel who fell early in the conflict. There 
will be no ice left at all by the time 
you reach “Marsa Abraham” among the 
wildly cheering Negroes of Richmond 
In the pages in between, diaries, letters, 
memoirs, manuscript collections, and of- 
ficial records are tapped year by yea 
to give the work its 


“documentary 


chronological 
organization. 

These volumes can provide the kind 
of supplementary reading which can do 
much to bolster study of the war in 
high school and college 

A Civil War Treasur; of Tales, Leg- 
ends, and Folklore, edited by B. A. Bot 
kin. (Random House, New York, 625 
4 master collector of folk- 


gathered 


pp $7.95. 
lore has anecdotes, stories. 
and contemporary accounts which il- 
lustrate the human side of the war 
Although Botkin does not like to se¢ 
“a good story ruined by an eve-witness,” 
he has sifted conflicting accounts care 
fully. Here you will find the 
stances under Grant wrote, “I 
propose to fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer,” why Stonewall 
Jackson did not drink, Robert Lee’s 
advice on how to tame a high-strung 
(Continued on page 18-T) 


circum 
which 








Travel by train! Save time, too. No 
“bumper-to-bumper” driving . . . arrive 
rested and relaxed. Delicious meals only 
$1.50 complete. Thrift Coupons good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy a 
book or two at your Travel Agent's. 





How about 
Up to 1000 miles for only: a Pass? 


Unlimited travel for 9 con- 
1st CLASS 2nd CLASS secutive days on any train 


in the United Kingdom (ex- 
S$SQ5e0 $23 cept a few Continental boat 
trains) with a British Rail- 


ways “Guest Ticket”. It's 
your pass for round-Britain 
travel! First Class, $39; 
Second Class, $26. 


Want “look-ahead” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. J-1, 2, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 





See and hear 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION 


LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


This new conversational language program makes language- 
learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier 
Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and dise recordings of such 
quality that every nuance of pronunciation, diction, phraseology, 
and accent is clearly understandable. The synchronized Tapes and 
Dises, Manuals, and up-to-date Workbooks (by Dr. Theodore 
Huebener) comprise the ONLY COMPLETE language study pro- 
gram available today. 


Such an achievernent must be seen and heard. That is why we 

invite to —> this mg yp - i-Tape Pro- 

ram your own ssroom. coupon today for © free 
nstration with no obligation. _ 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
S0O-388-021 Radio City, N. Y 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. $D-388-021 Radio City, NW. Y. 20, N. Y 
Gentiemen: Send me literature about Linguaphone’s School- 
2 Tape Program and more information about a classroom 
Wes,ern Hemisphere Spanish, demonstration. No obligation, of course 
French. German and Russen Name 


The Linguaptose snqnage Program Position 

eel het enter the p ne , . 

Ration! Deters Fterston & School Name 
School Address 

















SCHOLASTIC iEACHER 


CIVIL WAR RECORDS 


Continued from page 13-T 





ings and orchestrations are under the 
direction of Richard Bales, and feature 
the National Gallery Orchestra of Wash 
ington and the Cantata Choir 


The Unien (Columbia) offers an equal- 
ly dramatic score in song and words 
under the Bales’ banner 


Sengs of a New York Lumberjack 
(Folkways) has nothing at all to dw with 
the Empire State or the “lumberjac a 
trade. Rather. it is an excellent example 
of how Civil War songs were carried 
into many trades after the conflict ended 
(“Abe Lincoln Went tc. Washington,” and 
“The Drummer Boy”). Ellen Stekert ac- 
companies herself on the guitar. 


The Long Gray Line (Vox) features the 
1960 Cadet Glee Club of West Point in a 
unique Civil War medley of traditional 
songs. Randall Thompson's The Testa- 
ment of Freedom ‘(Movements II and III) 
is on the reverse side 


Ohie State Ballads (Folkways) is an 
album of dulcimer music featuring the 
lilting voice of Anne Grimes. The album 
contains highly important “topic” songs 
that are difficult to find elsewhere. These 
include “The Underground Railroad, 
My [underground railroad) Station's 
Gonna Be Changed,” “O Ho! The Cop- 


perheads.” 


Sengs of the Nerth and Seuth (Encyclo 
paedia Britannica, five 12-inch 78 rpm) 
proves that Burl Ives very much enjoys 
singing about the war years 


Sengs of the Civil War (Folkways) is 
the most definitive album ‘two 12-inch 
33 1/3 rpm) on the market today The 
collection of 33 songs provides the laughs 
tears, and melodrama of the era 


Ballads of the Civil War, Vol. | & Ul 
(Folkways, four 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm) 
brings Hermes Nye to the song scene 
Many Civil War musicologists conside: 
him the most realistic interpreter of songs 
ff the Civil War foot soldier 


Abe (20th Fox) sets many of Lincoln's 
writings to music. The album includes 15 
songs chronicling Lincoln's life, and fea 
tures Charles Hohman as Lincoln and 
the DeCormier Chorale 


WRITERS VIEW THE WAR 


The Red Badge of Courage ‘Caedmon), 
read by Edmund O’Brien, is a shortened 
version of the classic American novel 
by Stephen Crane 


The Red Badge of Courage (‘Audio 
Book, 16 rpm) is the complete recording 
read by Robert Ryan 


John Brown's Bedy (Columbia) ts not 
only a masterwork of verse; it is a his- 
toric document as well. Tyrone Power 
Judith Anderson, and Raymond Massey 
read the Benét classic 


Leaves of Grass (Poetry) is read by 
David Allen. The Civil War yems of 
Whitman include “Hushed Be the Camps 
Today.” “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom'd,” and “Vigil Strange I Kept 
on the Field One Night.” Outstanding’ 


Allen Tate (Carillon) reads Allen Tate 
in this vivid and exciting album, part of 
the Yale series of recorded poets. It is 
a pity that Tate, historian-poet that he is, 
has done so little in Civil War topic areas 
His “Ode to the Confederate Dead” is a 
monument of beauty and syntax 


The Andersonville Trial (20th Fox) is 
an attempt to present the dramatic high- 
lights of the recent Broadway success— 
with added orchestra and chorus. The 
actors include George C. Scott, Albert 
Dekker, and Herbert Berghof as the vile 
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Captain Henry Wirz, headmaster of a 
rison where 14,000 Union soldiers died. 
his recording should be used only on 
the llth and 12th grade levels, because of 
the unusual language and dramatic con- 
tents 


Our Common Heritage (Decca) stars 
Walter Huston reading “Lincoln, the Man 
of the People” by Edwin Markham; “Oh 
Captain! My Captain!” by Whitman; and 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” by 
Vache! Lindsaly. Agnes Moorehead reads 
‘Nancy Hanks” by Rosemary Benét; and 
Pat O’Brien reads “Sheridan's Ride.” 


Abraham Lincoln (Decca) includes the 
Moorehead and Huston readings above, 
plus: Carl Sandburg reading h ‘Lin- 
coln,” and “Lincoln, the Dreamer”; and 
Orson Welles reading Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address and Second Inaugural 
speech 


The Heroic Soul: Poems of Patriotism 
(Decca) features Jay Joslyn reading “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and Arn- 
old Moss reading selections from “I Hear 
America Singing,” “Oh Captain! My Cap- 
tain!” and “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’'d 


SYMPHONIC AND FILM THEMES 


A Lincoln Portrait (Columbia) was es- 
pecially commissioned by Andre Kostela- 
netz from Aaron Copland. Carl Sandburg 
is narrator for this recording on Lincoln 

the man and his times, orchestrated by 
the New York Philharmonic 


Sengs from Drum Taps (Mercury) is a 
refreshing tone poem written by Howard 
Hanson. His guide was the Civil War 
poetry of Walt Whitman—the poet, War 
Office clerk, and hospital nurse who wan- 
dered and wept through Washington, 
D. C. The reverse side of this recording 
features A Testament of Freedom, the 
monumental cantata by Randall Thomp- 
son inspired by the public and private 
writings of Thomas Jefferson. The con- 
cepts of the Jeffersonion heritage were 
often quoted by “honest” Yankees and 
Copperheads, Abolitionists and Seces- 
onists 


The Lonesome Train (Decca) is Ear! 
Robinson's well-known musical score 
about a railroad journey from Washington 
back to Springfield, Il. The story of Mr 
Lincoln's funeral train was written by 
Norman Corwin 


A Commemoration Symphony (Everest) 
was orchestrated by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett in 1959. It is an interpretation of a 
half-dozen ante-bellum Stephen Foster 
songs, beautifully recorded by William 
Steinberg, the Pittsburgh Symphony, and 
the Mendelssohn Choir 


The Brown University Glee Club (Car- 
lion) is a collection of university and 
concert selections. Here is recorded the 
rarely performed and majestic “A Dirge 
for Two Veterans,” by Gustav Holst. The 
words are from Walt Whitman's poem 


In addition to the film score from True 
Story of the Civil War (Coral), the scores 
from Gene with the Wind (Warner 
Brothers and London) and The Horse 
Soldiers (‘United Artists) also are avail- 
able 





SOURCES: All are New York City addresses, 
unless otherwise noted: Audio Book, St. Joseph, 
Mich.; Caedmon, 227 Sth Ave.; Carillon, 520 Sth 
Ave.; Columbia, 799 7th Ave.; Coral, 415 Park 
Ave.,; Decea, 415 Park Ave.; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 202 £. 44 St; Enrichment, 246 
Sth Ave.; Everest, 360 Lexington Ave.; Folkways, 
117 W. 46 St; Hercourt-Broce, 750 Third Ave.; 
linguaphone, Radio City, Rockefeller Center; 
London, 539 W. 25 St.; Mercury, 745 Sth Ave.; 
Poetry, 475 Sth Ave.; RCA-Victor, 155 E. 29 St.; 
20th Fox, 157 W. S7th St.; United Artists, 729 
7th Ave.; Vox, 236 W. 55 S& 
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CIVIL WAR 
BATTLES 


HE EDITORS of LIFE magazine have pre- 

pared a special 48-page booklet, “Great 
Battles of the Civil War,” which is now available 
to readers as a permanent reference work. It in- 
cludes all of the four-color paintings and other 
illustrations selected from the six-part series cur- 
rently appearing in LIFE—and a four-color auto 
tour map of the battlefields. In addition there 
are 12 new battle maps in color and an expan- 
sion of LIFE’s military history of the war with 
four new chapters of text. To obtain your copy, 
fill out and mail the coupon below, together with 


$1 in check or money order. 


LIFE! Civil War Bookiet, P.O. Box 6000, 
Radio City Station, New York 19, New York 


1 enclose $___.. Send me copies of LIFE’s Battle Booklet 


NAME 








ADDRESS _ 








CITY ZONE STATE OR PROVINCE 




















Nationwide Current Events, English EUROPE—College Cr lit 
and Foreign Language Contests 
VITALIZE —n Games (aretes 6 trou See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12 
e AZ r . 
12) by entering your students in a nation- week trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. 
wide competitive examination College credit available. Space limited! 
SEND TODAY for full details and FREE For details write: 
samples of previous examinations to Don- 
ald R. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 
2012 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wisconsin 93 University Sta.. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

















BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH nae “9 oe oe 
POVIOING A> " on a Canadian Pacific vacation 
7 weet ae ee “The Canadian” links Montreal or Toronto 
% ® MODERN FOR , , with Vancouver in daily scenic dome service 


2 Be yeor-round. See your local travel agent or: 
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STUDY 
EUROP 


with a 
friendly group 
touring 
by club coach! 


Cheose from many departure ) 
dates, during summer, 1961 


A guided tour of European countries 

in a Club Coach at the group’s disposal 
that’s the way to get the most out of 

3 to 8 weeks in Europe... that's the way 

Percival Tours take you! 

In Harold Percival’s care, you always 
feel someone is being responsible for 
you ...making arrangements for you 
seeing that you don't ever feel lone- 
some ...making sure you are having the 
best time in your whole life... making 
friends and storing up novel experi- 
ences that will make you a more inter 
esting teacher when you go back to 
school 

You have no puzzling problems of lan 
guage, Customs, currencies, transportation 
All you have to do is travel around in a 
comfortable Club Coach and enjoy 
Europe's best with a congenial group, 
having (like yourself) a glorious time to- 
gether 

Mr. Percival plans tours with many 
itineraries at unparalleled prices for 
various types of accommodations. Look 
ing ahead, why not sit down now and go 
over the Percival Tours descriptive litera 
ture? Read about the Europe you will see, 
with a Percival Tour Conductor 

Your Travel Agent can furnish or ob 
tain for you all the information you'd like 
on the well-known and long-established 
Percival Tours by Club Coach. He can 
make your reservations, too. Or mail the 
coupon below today and it will bring you 
illustrated booklets immediately 


About 20 congenia 
people travel with vo 
in a luxurious Percival 


Club Coach. Mr 


Percival 
president 


Compan 


experience 


FREE LITERATURE 
PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Depr. C 


183 Madison Ave... New York 16, N. Y 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles %6, Calif 

224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il 

Send booklets on guided tours to Europe. in 
the famous Percival Cleb Coach [) I am also 
interested in Middle East Tours [] and Around 
the-World 


Name 


Street 


is @ trave 
expert with 33 year 
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Continued from page 15-T 





horse and complete a good breastwork 
at the same time, etc 

Generals, privates slaves, women on 
the home front, statesmen North and 
South, Lincoln—all figure in folklore 
that will draw laughter and tears. 

Our Incredible Civil War, by Burke 
| Davis. (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
|New York, 249 pp., $4.95.) In the 
course of Davis’ Civil War reading, 
he ran into some strange tales, facts, 
and oddities which he hoarded and filed 





| tor some future enterprise. This result- 


ing book is a sampler of items which 
goes a long way toward justifying the 
title. In one brief chapter, Davis dis- 
| members the Barbara Fritchie legend. 
There are 38 stories in all, lively told. 
Walt Whitman's Civil War, edited by 
Walter Lowenfels. (Knopfs, New York, 


333 pp., $5.) It is hardly likely that you | 


will find an eve-witness account of the 
War written with more love and anger 
than Walt Whitman's. The poet never 


| got around to writing the one-volume 
| prose history of the war he planned 


It has remained for a fellow poet, 100 
vears later, to gather some of the letters, 
newspaper dispatches, and notebooks of 
Whitman the 
the vantage points of battlefields, hos 


These cover war from 


| pitals, army camps, and cities 


placed strategically 


The book is given another dimension 
of Whitman's poems, 
before and after 


Homer's field 


by a selection 


. , ’ 
prose sections. Winsiow 


| sketches add further realism to this ad- 


mirably edited work 

The Civil War Digest, by Ralph New 
man and E. B. Long. (Grosset and Dun 
lap, New York, 274 pp. 
$1.95.) This compact volume includes 
a well-written monthly chronology of 
the war (November, 1860-April, 1865), 
collection of 


paperback, 


an absorbing contem 
porary photographs, battle maps intelli 
gible to the non-specialist, biographical 
sketches and portraits of many leaders 
in both North and South, and a biblio 
graphy listing the essential works need 
ed for a substantial Civil War library 
The American Heritage Picture His- 
tory of the Civil War, by Bruce Catton 
American Heritage, distributed by 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.; regular 
edition, 614 pp., $19.95; deluxe edition, 
2 vols., 350 pp. in each, $25.) This is 
probably the Civil War picture book to 
end all Civil War picture books. It is a 
beautiful job—not just another colle 
tion of pictures. The book is organized 
into 19 chapters, including: “A House 
Divided,” “Clash of Amateur Armies,” 
“Two Economies at War,” “Total War- 
fare,” “The Forlorn Hope,” etc. Most 
fascinating part of the book: specially- 
drawn maps showing the disposition of 


| forces during major battles 


SCHOLASTIC 


4 
incomparadie 


For information and literature write: 


Sahn Towaar Atsoaarien 


45 Rocksteller Plaza, New York 20, 1. 

65) Market Street, San Francisce 5, Calif 
109 Kawiam Avene Hemolsie |S. Hawan 
48 Front Street W., Terente, Ont., Canada 








THE BACKGROUND 
OF THE 


CIVIL WAR 


A survey of the major events 
and issues that led to the 
war between the states. 
Based upon illustrations 
adapted from publications of 
the period. Running time: 
20 minutes. 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


11014 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
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(SVE), War for Southern Independence | io rn 
(68 frs.) outlines the important battles | 
and campaigns, while The Country Dur- . 

ing Civil Wartime and Reconstruction : | [ 
-~-1861-1877 (71 frs.) recounts the = = 


politic al and economic struggles during | a a 

the War and the 10 years following. Ss U M E R 
From “Confirming the Republic Series” —_ gy Ss oO 
also SVE, color) are two strips cover- j \ = i N 
ing major events: One Nation or Two, Over 1,000 


the period of 1854-1865, ard Recon- Dp GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


struction, 1865-1876 (each about 45 
History Set I” > ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
' PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


e 


frs.). From “American 
McGraw-Hill) try Social Change and 


: - P — bd 
Sectional Controversy (45 frs., color), FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 


stressing the events and conditions prior LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 
to the War. In the “Chronicles of Amer- a 


ica Series” (Yale), Dixie (42 frs.) dis- 


cusses events of the War, and those a on FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
leading to the final unifving of the na- 4 5 —\\ June 12—July 15 July 17—August 19 
tion. In “Pageant of America Series” ' } e 

also Yale Slavery and War Between : RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
the States (40 frs.) uses contemporary . Music Lectures Plays Museums 


prints, drawings, and cartoons to pic- of Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 

ture the plantation system, causes of 

the War fatslative pus to ain Dea (Ss For ~ aw _ ry / 
wos. -g < ) 

the conflict formation of the Confed- monje a ? Johnston Hal 

eracy, decisive battles, and Lincoln’s UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 

role MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 

The two-part Brady's War Between . 

the States (107 frs.. color, Museum Ex- 

tension) is an unusually fine study of 

the War as seen through Mathew 

Brady's photographs 





Lee and Grant at Appomattox (45 
frs., color, Enrichment) discusses causes 
of the conflict; contrasts life in the 
North and the South; gives coverage to 
both sides during the War years; and | 
ends with Reconstruction and the post 
War achievements of Lee and Grant 

The Anti-Slavery Crusade (47 frs 
Heritage) paints a broad picture of the 


world struggle against slavery, culmi- 


nating in the 19th century anti-slavery . 
novements in SCANDINAVIA 


add up to time and money saved... 





SOURCES (Preview prints or catalogues will 
be supplied upon request; addresses are New 
York City except os noted): Association Films, 


ALSO 4 INCLUSIVE TOURS THROUGH 
347 Madison Ave.; Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th grandeur, sparkling cities ond lovely U 
St.; The Christophers, inc., 18 E. 48th St.; Con- 


; THE HEART OF SCANDINAVIA 
temporary Films, 267 W. 25th St.; Coronet In- countryside, friendly people will add 


structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, | to an enriched curriculum. Select from SCANDINAVIAN SOJOURNS: 2, 3 or 7 
lil.; EBF-Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 26 diff iti Coubioninen days linking the sparkling capitals 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; Enrichment Teach- VOTOM! HINGFaNSs. LOMHING y through scenic southern Sweden and 
ing Materials, 246 Fifth Ave.; Film Associates | arrangement for a trip of any scope and the picturesque countryside of Norway 
of California, 11014 Sante Monica Bivd., Los | duration. One ticket covers the entire THE NORTH CAPE TOUR: 10 doys to the 
Angeles 25, Colif.; Film imeges, 1860 Broad- : lands of sunlit nights 
way; Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, | tour... and you will be surprised at the 
il; Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego | THE NORSE TRAIL: 3-day scenic tours 
Park 74, N. Y.; McGrow-Hill Book Co., Text-Film | through spectacular fjord country be 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St.; Museum Extension Serv- | comfort, fine food and immaculate service. tween Bergen and Oslo 
ice, 80 W. 40th St; NET Film Service, Avdio-~ | Consult your travel agent, he has SUNLIT NIGHTS LAND CRUISES: To ex. 
Visual Center, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, ind.; 7 ; 
SVE-Society for Views! Education, 1345 Diversey complete information. luxury train of Swedish State Railways. 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill; United World Films, 

Ask about EURAILPASS: Unlimited rail 


105 E. 106th St.; Univ. of Southern Calif., Audio | : - 
Visual Services, Dept. of Cinemo, University a inavianl al Ways travel in 13 European countries on 1 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Colif.; Yale Univ. Press ticket for 1, 2 or 3 months 

Film Service, 386 Fourth Ave 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





This surnmer, make it Scandinavia! Scenic 


moderate cost of superlative traveling 


citing northern Scandinavia in famous 














Delta Queen ties up at Cave-In-Rock, former hideout of pirates, counterfeiters, and 
hi-jackers, and one of the first stops on the downstream voyage from Cincinnati. 


“W 4141, W Delta 

Vueen Catfish 
Light calling southbound traffic below 
Hog’s Point 


the pilot radioed information to ships 


4141, 


northbound at 


Steamer 


" In a Mississippi draw] 


coming downstream, as the sternwheeler 
Delta Queen plowed upriver from New 
Orleans. 

We had left Cincinnati 10 days be- 
fore on the start of 
cruise down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans. Our ship was the 
Greene Line steamship, Delta Queen 
the last over night passenger sternwheeler 
to ply America’s inland rivers. A sturdily 
built three-decker, she was launched in 
Stockton, Calif., in 1926, and saw many 
years of service in the delta area of the 
Sacramento River. After serving in the 
U. S. Navy during World War Il. she 
was sold to the Greene Line and brought 


a 20-day spring 


to the Mississippi via a hazardous voy 
ize through the Panama Canal. Flat- 
bottomed river craft were never meant 
for the open seas, but the Queen made 
it in fine style 

The exciting days of steamboat races, 
river pirates, and gamblers have been 
replaced by the era of efficient diesel 
and the U. S. Army Engi- 
but the slow pace of the 
river itself influences all voyagers. The 
atmosphere aboard the Delta Queen 
is informal and relaxed. Casual clothes 
are the order of the day, and while 
there are different classes of accom- 
modations, there is no “first class” re- 
striction as found on ocean cruise ships. 

The steam calliope played as we 
rounded the first bend below Cincin- 
nati, and appropriately the tune was 
“Beautiful Ohio.” As an Easterner who 


tugs, radar 


neer Corps 


had never been farther west than Lake 
Champlain, I looked forward to the 
leisurely cruise that would take me over 
2,000 miles through historic Lincoln 
and Mark Twain country. 

Most of the time we traveled close 
to the banks, and although there was 
bingo, deck horseracing, and a library 
aboard, one was inevitably drawn back 
to the changing aspects of the country 
side. The soft green rolling hills, neat 
farms, small boys fishing, and even a 
busload of elementary school children 
who had stopped to wave at the stern 
wheeler, all rolled by in slow succession 
as we approached Cairo, IIL, and the 
confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Stops along the way included a morn 
ing at Cave-In-Rock—a den for 
pirates lured flatboatmen to de- 
struction; and an afternoon in Paducah 
Ky., home of the late Alben Barkley 

At Cairo we entered the broad, 
rather sluggish Mississippi. Gradually 
flattened out, the 
greens became more yellowed, and the 
The Army Engi- 
charged with keeping the 
levees in condition and seeing that the 
meandering “Father of Waters” stays 
within his banks. They were greatly in 
evidence all down the river and do a 
never-ending job with efficiency. In 
addition, the Coast Guard charts the 
river and puts out channel markers, 
making calls of the leadsmen, “mark- 
ing the twain,” a thing of the past. 

The first two or three days aboard, 
I explored the boat, from spotless en- 
gine room to pilot house. Each of the 
three decks has a lounge, while the 
dining room is social center for enter- 


river 


“ ho 


the countryside 


levees were higher 
neers are 
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iver 
Queens 
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tainment. The staterooms are air-con 
ditioned or heated, as the weather dic 
tates. I found the pilot house one of 
the most fascinating places on board. 
For although the boat is equipped with 
the latest steering and radio devices 
one feels that the safety of the 200 
passengers still rests on the skill of the 
pilot. The Queen has three pilots, mem 
bers of a vanishing breed. Trained on 
the old packet ships before the days of 
radar and diesel, they know the river 
through rather than ma 
chine. Their stories of the “old days” 
are filled 


(most of 


expenence 
with colorful people and 
Passen 
gers permission to 
visit the pilot house, but a visit, espe 


events them true!) 


have to request 
cially at night, helps to capture some 
of the flavor of Mark Twain's river. 


Civil War City 


The fourth evening of the trip we 
nosed ashore at Vicksburg, site of on« 
of the decisive battles of the Civil 
War. Here the giant sternwheele: 
Sprague is permanently docked 
used as a museum and showboat. Ws 
were given a special performance of 
the melodrama, “Gold in the Hills 
and encouraged to cheer the hero, boo 
the villain, and sing with the intermis 
sion barbershop quartet. Leaving th 
show, we were treated to the unusual 
sight of three sternwheelers berthed 
in a line, lights gleaming, calliopes 
playing. In our absence, the Mississippi 
operated by the Army Engineers, had 
tied up between the Delta Queen and 
the Sprague. 

The next morning we stopped at 
Natchez, Miss., 


and 


where we spent a 
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morning 
famous 


visiting 
old 
great pride in their heritage 
beautifully 
towns we 


justly 

take 
and these 
Most 


very ac- 


homes 


restored. 
had 


historical 


homes are 
ot the 
and hospitable 


visited 
tive societies 
who he Iped make our sightseeing both 
enjoyable and memorable 

we 
the 
the 


at night. 


That evening after supper 
deck 


spectacular sight of the 


were 


advised to be on for most 


trip vast 
oil refineries of Baton Rouge 
Mile after oil-cracking plants 
light up the sky with flames. The ¢ 
building built 
with light. 


mile of 
api- 
tol and skyscraper office 
by Huey Le 
After the long miles of pastor al « 
the Baton 
is a vivid reminder of U. S 


me are ablaze 
oun- 
tryside Rouge area comes 
industrial 
might 

New 


fellow passengers were 


Soon we would be arriving in 


Orleans and my 
busily 


of the 
vould have thr 


exot f 


signing up for the various tours 
city and the Gulf Coast. We 
ee days to spt nd in this 
Ame The 
such excellent time 
oming downstream that we would a1 
ifford to 
1 morning at Oak Alley plantation, just 
ibove New the 
[Twelve Oaks” the movie, 
Gone with the Oak Alley is 
i catth of the 
working plantations open for visit 
We tied up 
from the 
the 


way ot 950 


most rican cities 


Vue en h ud mace 


rive early and could spend 


Orleans l sed is 
locale in 


Wind 


rancl ind om few 
ors 
1 mile 


ibout a quartet! ot 


and walked 
the stunning arch 
aks that ive the 


h vise is 


plantation ove! 


levee thr nigh 
The 
vith a marvelous live 
me feel as if it 
Here nu ire fre« to w 


place its manne square 


d-in quality that 


made veTe my ancestral 


uncle I 
king 


‘A he n 


home 
without vas still px 
the bool in the atti 


ble Ww 


i quick ind I 
through 


the warning whistl 


Colorful New Orleans 
The traffic on the 
ing much he iviel 


river was he com 
bn gan 
that 
We 


ind when we 
freighters it obvious 


Orleans 


seeing was 


New harbor was close 


Oak Alley plantation near New Orleans 
represented “Twelve Oaks” in Gone 
with the Wind movie about the Civil War. 
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turned the last bend and there was the 
port—spread out on both sides. 


of all sizes 


air. Busy tugs darted in and out. We 
had reached 

We 
Toulouse 
the French 
be our hotel 
aboard. However, 
the Delta 
most passengers gain weight), 


rally 


and the other world-famous restaurants 


our destination. 
fortunate in 
Street Wharf in the heart of 
Quarter. The ship would 
and we could eat meals 
although the 
Vueen is 


were 


food 
tasty 
natu- 
Galatoires’, 


on very 


Antoine's, Brennan's, 
beckoned 
Our three 
were spent in 
a walking tour of the French Quarter, 
-hour taxi tour of the whole city, 
a dav on Lake Pontchatrain the 
Gulf Coast, and two evenings visiting 
the 
Street 
the 
Spanish, French, English. Homes in the 
Vieux ( the District 
have been carefully preserved and one 
18th-century French to 
English architecture in 
the 


days in New Orleans 


a three 
and 
gaudy nightclubs on Bourbon 
Having lived under four flags, 
city reflects its various heritages 


arre and Garden 
can step from 
19th-century 

However 


i matter of minutes 


new” city, above Canal 


modern, fast-moving, and very much 
of this century 
On Monday afternoon we started our 
trip back. The Queen can make 
half the time going upstream as it does 
takes 
We 


stops on this leg of the vovage 


only 


downstream so it ten days to 


also made more 
and had 
spirit of the 
Tenn., the 
market, situated 
one of the 
the bustling 
Mo 
dusty 
Kyv.., 
with unusual terraced sidewalks 
ro Il] 


historical 


reach Cincinnati 


time to absorb the river 


towns Memphis, world’s 
inland cotton 
bluffs 
Sout 1 towns with 
of the North; ( 


ical small farm 


Louisville 


largest 


on high and tew 
pace 
iruthersvill typ- 
center semi 
deserted spotlessly 
clean 
leading to the river; ¢ a charm- 
whose society 
the make 
a Sunday morning; Madi 
the 
found on 


for 


ng town 
pulled 
we ke ithe 
Ind 
most beautiful country 
the Ohio 
“home away 
The 


Cincinnati 


out all stops to us 


son, surrounded by some of 


to be 
which won my _ vote 
from home 

docked in 
invited to a 


din 


evening before we 


we wert all 
party and captain's 
these 
of us participated in a ship's concert, 
an old riverboat Any 


a talent for storytelling, 


champagne 


ner. Following festivities many 


custom passen 
ger with 
ing, 
is asked to perform. Every evening we 
had enjoyable planned entertainment, 
but this final party was particularly 
nostalgic. The Queen had cast her spell 
on us all. 


C- 
sing 


acting, or playing an instrument 


Ships | 
and flags were loading and | 
unloading. The constant dredging oper- 
ations spewed geysers of water into the | 


docking at! 


a whirl of sight-seeing—| 


Street. is 


ANNOUNCING! 


A unique new week-to-week 
reading adventure... 

an incomparable addition 

to your library! 


EXACT REPRINTS OF 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


for the years of the 


CIVIL WAR! 


Subscribe, and you receive each week 
an exact replica of the issue of 
HARPER'S WEEKLY which appeared 
100 years ago. Nothing is omitted; 
contains all the exciting ‘‘news” and 
fascinating woodcuts of the war 
years. Reproduced by lithography, 
each reissue is the original tabloid 
size (16 pages) and on similar paper 
Reprinted with permission of Harper 
& Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


PLUS: With each issue, you receive 
a commentary supplement by Dr. 
James Robertson, prize-winning 
southern editor ot Civil War His- 
tory. 


LIVING HISTORY, INC. 

31 York Avenue 

Shenandoah, lowa 

Send the reissue of Harper's Weekly 
with your moneyback guarantee on 
the unused portion of my subscrip 
tion at any time 


C) sin me 


a Check enciosed 


C) Special school rate (9 school mes.) $9 


C) $12 per year (52 issues), paper wrapped 


C) $14 per year (52 issues), sent in envelope 


Name 


Address 
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MATERIALS 


_1. AMERICANS ABROAD, p. 17-T 
Details on European tours 
2. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 16-7 
Planning moterials 
3. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 8U- 
REAU, p. 5-T . 
Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit 
4. CIVIL WAR TIMES, p. 22-7 
Sample copy 
5. CORONET FILMS, p. 6-T ; 
Science film —* Bnd —correlation 
chort of 51 biclogy films; _correlation 
chort of 138 intermediate science films; (See 
coupon p. 6-T for preview prints 
6. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 17-7 
Details on nation-wide competitive exomi 
notions (grodes 4-12) on current events, 
English, foreiqn lanquoges 
7. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 
p. 24-7 
Moterials prepored especially for teachers 
and librarians 
8. EUROPE BY CAR. po. 7-7 
Catalogue 
9. JAPAN TOURIST ASSN., ». 18-7 
Information 
10. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, po. 16-T 
Literature atout school-tape program, infor 
mation on classroom demonstration 
Tl. PERCIVAL TOURS, po. 18-T 
Information on Europe 
Arourd the World tours 
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Use the postal delivery zone number 





SPECIAL RATES 


fol gm —teltlet-tiela- 


HOTEL 


Wellington 


DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's lorgest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 


OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL 
See your friendly travel agent. 





To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St. N.Y.C. 
You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 





—..12. SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, ». 22-T 
Catalogue of high school science teaching 
oids 

13. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 17-T 
Catalogue ST. 

14. UNIVERSITY ~ ccc o. 7-7 
Summer Schoo! Bullet 


—..15. UNIVERSITY wes MinueroTA, eo 9-7 
Summer Schoo! 


See Life Magazine coupon, p. 17-T 

See Living History, Inc. coupon, p. 21-T 

See Pon American Airways coupon, p. 3-T 

See Reynolds Metal coupon, p. 7-1 

See A iation Films Feb. 1 Teach- 
er, pp. 8-T, 11-1, and 14-7 

See Society for Visual Education coupon, Feb 
1 Teacher, p. 16-7 


See Book Bazcar coupon, Jon. 18 Teacher, 
p. 6-T, to order materials for your school’s 
book bazear program. 


See Scholastic Book Services coupon, Jan. 18, 


1961, p. 9-1, for data on Scholastic Litera. 
ture Units 
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Free 


catalog 


: | 
uD 
ofhigh school 


science-teaching aids 


H* is a comprehensive source for 

tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
Catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and 
books ranging {rom astronomy to z0- 
ology—with emphasis‘on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to: Dept. M-220 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


+ 


——— 


—— €ivil War Times 

The only popular magazine devoted 
to the Civil War. Richly illustrated, 
highly readable. Hailed by educators as 
history teaching aid. Ten times a year, 
only $4.95. For a sample copy write to: 


Civil War Times, Gettysburg 11, Pa. 
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the institution—“the greatest wrong, the 
greatest misery, the greatest curse to 
white and black alike that America has 
ever known.” Like Rhodes, he does not 
lay the blame for the institution at the 
feet of the Southerners, but rather that 
the evils belonged to the 
itself. Nevins stresses the clash of social 
systems as an important contributing 
factor in causing the war. The South, 
he writes, vas semi-aristocratic, “a land 
of class stratification and vestigial feu 
dalism” to a far greater degree than the 
North. Southerners loved the Union 
“but they wanted a Union in which 
they could preserve their peculiar insti 
tutions, ancient customs, and well-loved 
ways of life and thought.” He perceives 
in culture.” which “struck 
into the very substance of national life.” 
A full-scale assault on the pro-slavery 
position of Phillips was made by Wis 
consin-born Kenneth M, Stampp in The 
Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante 
Bellum South (1956). Stampp views 
slavery as a moral wrong and a Southern 


institution 


a “schism 


tragedy. 
In “A Fresh Appraisal of the Civil 
War,” D. W. Brogan in Harper's Maga 
azine (April 1960) reflects that the 
“States hadn't seceded over the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, over the War of 
1812, over the Tariff of Abominations, 
over the Mexican War. They seceded 
thing and fought over one 
thing, slavery.” Brogan quotes Alexan 
der Stephens, Vice-President of the 
Confederate States of America, who 
held that the Confederacy was founded 
on the that “the Negro is not 
equal to the white man.” Brogan sug 
“It was about this conception and 
the passions, fears, interests linked 
with the institution, that the war was 
fought.” He goes on to quote Lincoln, 
who in his second inaugural address de 
clared that “slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerful interest, All knew that 
this interest was somehow the cause of 

the war.” 
In this brief essay, 


over one 


idea 


gests, 


at the start of the 


| Civil War centennial, we have passed 


which 
shal! 


issue of 


interpretations 
thesis. We 
future 


hurriedly over 
challenge the slavery 
return to them in a 
Scholastic Teacher. 


In the meanwhile, it appears that 


even among those who hold that slavery 


was the cause of the Civil War, there 
are those who see it as a moral issue and 
others who see racialism as the divisive 
force. These two aspects by no means 
limit the diverse shading given slavery 
as the cause of the War. A review of 
what historians have said about the 
causes of the war can shake even the 
hardiest among us who holds to the idea 
that there was one cause of the war. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject te change. Check local sto- 


tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Feb. 16, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dick 
Powell's Zane Grey Theatre: “The Si- 
lent Sentry,” story of a Yankee and a 
Rebel who agree to an unusual truce 
during the Civil War. Dick Powell and 
Don Taylor co-star 

Fri., Feb. 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone Rod Serling'’s “A 
Passage for Trumpet” (Repeat) 

Sat., Feb. 18, 9:30 p.m (CBS-TV) Du Pent 
Show of the Month: “The Lincoln Mur- 
der Case,” a speculative treatment of 
the murder of Lincoln, using modern 
techniques of criminal investigation 

Sun., Feb. 19, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fron- 
tier of Faith: Louis E. Lomax's “The 
Bitter Cup,” drama in a series blasting 
American conformity and apathy 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theater: “A Possibility of Oil,” an origi- 
nal teleplay about a woman who re- 
considers her ambitions to enter soci- 
ety when she finds her values differ 
from those of her rich friends. Joan 
Fontaine and Jane Withers star 

Tues., Feb. 21, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Dramatic Special: Robert J. Crean's 
“Cry Vengeance!,” an original play 
about a Sicilian Robin Hood destroyed 
by abuse of his power as an avenger 
of social injustice, with Ben Gazzara, 
Sal Mineo, and Peter Falk. 

Wed. Feb. 22, 10:00 pm. (CBS-TV) 
United States Steel Hour: “The Two 
Worlds of Charlie Gordon,” a teleplay 
adapted by James Yaffee from a story 
by Daniel Keyes. Comedy about a sub- 
normal 1L.Q. transformed into genius 
Keyes teaches English and creative 
writing at Thomas Jefferson H.S., 
Brooklyn, N.Y 

Sat.. Mar 11, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“The Secret Rebel,” drama about Amer- 
ica’s first counterspy. ‘See Teleguide 
in March 1 issue.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri, Feb. 17, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “The Sounds of Amer- 
ica.” Gordon Jenkins, Jacques d’'Am- 
boise, and other entertainers create a 
musical essay with background settings 
from Disneyland 

Sat., Feb. 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Thomas Schippers con- 
ducts, with Leon Fleisher, me pianist 

Sun., Feb. 19, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Leok 
Up and Live: “The Speaking Foot” by 
John W. Block, drama relating mission 
of St. Paul to the contemporary world 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
“The Ignoble Emotion,” a light spoof of 
our ambiguous attitude toward self- 
pity, with Charlotte Rae 

(NET—check local educational! tele- 
vision station! American Perspective 
“The Quiet American” and “The Ugly 
American.” Dr. Graham C. Wilson dis- 
cusses these novels as examples of the 
innocent American whose good will 
does not preserve him from error 

(NET) Layman’s Guide to Modern 
Art: “The Role of the Viewer.” Hayes 


discusses the active role of the viewer 
of modern art and summarizes other 
programs in the series 

(NET) Casals Master Class: Brahms’ 
Sonata No. 1 in E Minor 

Mon., Feb. 20, 5:30 p.m. (CBS; check 
local outlet) Invitation te Learning 
Plutarch’s “Parallel Lives.” 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Musical Special 
“Astaire Time” (Repeat). Repeat of the 
special starring Astaire, Barrie Chase, 
Hermes Pan Dancers, Count Basie 

Wed., Feb. 22, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: “Boy Meets 
Girl,” with Anne Bancroft and Jimmy 
Durante. First in a series of three “love 


Don Taylor and Dick Powell co-stor in 
“The Silent Sentry,” a Civil War story 
on Zane Grey Theatre, Thurs., Feb. 16, 
8:30-9:30 p.m., CBS-TV network. 


story” installments of music and com- 
edy with different leading ladies 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Feb. 16, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “The Case of the Boston Elec- 
tra,” investigation of the prop-jet plane 
that crashed at Boston last fall 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell & Howell 
Close-Up!: “The Children Were Watch- 
ing,” a documentary examination of 
the integration of the New Orleans 
public school system 

Sat., Feb. 18, 1:30 p.m. (WCBS-TV, New 
York; check local affiliate). Young 
Worlds: “What Is Worth Believing In?” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Nation's Fu- 
ture: “Is Fluoridation of Public Drink- 
ing Water Desirable?” One half-hour 
debate between (negative) Mayor W. B. 
Hartsfield of Atlanta, Ga., and (affirma- 
tive) Mayor S. J. Davis of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Sun., Feb. 19, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Dr. Harold Taylor inter- 
views guest John Hope Franklin of 
Brooklyn College 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Directions ’61: 
“A Catholic Perspective,” an essay on 


23-T 


author Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge (Premiere): “The World Strategy 
of the United States as a Great 
Power.” Moderator Howard K. Smith, 
Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, histo- 
rian Arnold Toynbee, foreign policy 
expert Dr. Henry Kissinger, and econ- 
omist Dr. Paul A. Samuelson discuss 
American foreign policy 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Minuteman,” a film by Rich- 
ard Witkin, “New York Times” aviation 
editor, on land-based missile on wheels 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Out of the 
East.” Documentary film of the Jap- 
anese victories in the sea and on the 
islands during 1941-42 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Album—The 
Lincoln Story: “New Salem.” The be- 
ginnings of Lincoln's interest and in- 
volvement in politics and his early 
acquaintance with Ann Rutledge 

(NET) Forty-Five Years with Fitz- 
patrick: “The Korean War.” 

(NET) Briefing Session: New series 
with Edward P. Morgan, John McVane 
selected guests 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 18, and Sun., Feb. 19, 12:30 p.m 
(ABC-TV) Pip the Piper: “Puppet 
Day.” Pip, Miss Merrynote, and Mr 
Leader find a cardboard box in Piper- 
town's musical forest, and Miss Merry- 
note converts it to a puppet stage. She 
also shows how to make puppets out of 
socks and buttons. Sun.: “Queen Day.” 
Pipertown citizens choose a queen. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Time Compressor. Mr. Wizard 
shows Doug how films are made that 
can compress days into minutes as they 
discuss time lapse photography 

8:30 p.m C- ) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “the Big Fish Count.” Beaver and 
a friend try to win a puppy by guess- 
ing the number of fish in a tank 

Sun., Feb. 19, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Lassie 
Timmy and Lassie replace a broken 
eagle egg with a goose egg and prob- 
lems arise when the gosling hatches. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley Temple 
Show: “The Return of Long John Sil- 

starring James Westerfield, Tim 
O'Connor, and Tony Haig. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Dennis’ Birthday.” Mr. Wilson is 
shanghaied into performing his magic 
tricks at Dennis’ birthday party 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) What’s New: Sports Stu- 
dio—good sportsmanship; Not-Se-Hard- 
ware Store—pots and pans; Japanese 
Brush Painting—birds. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Feb. 19 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) Two for Phys- 
ies: “In a Relative Way.’ Drs. Hume 
and Ivey use limericks, a dart game, 
guns, a train trip, and lighters to ex- 
piain Einstein's theory of relativity, 
the universal speed limit, the speeding 
up of electrons 

Mon., Feb. 20, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classreom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Prof. Frederick Mosteller 
Today's lesson: Finite sample spaces 
and their probabilities. Feb. 23: Opera- 
tions with sets and events. Problems 
and review on Tues., Feb. 21, and Fri., 
Feb. 24, with Paul Clifford of Montclair 
(N.J.) State College. No session on 
Wed., Feb. 22. 

Tues., Feb 21, 7:00 p.m (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “Man's First Winter at the South 
Pole.” Documentary records of six 
months spent at the South Pole by the 
18 men who manned the U.S. scientific 
station during the International Geo- 
physical Year. Highlight of the film is 
the arrival of Sir Edmund Hillary and 
his tractor party, first group to reach 
the Pole overland since the deaths of 
Scott and his party in 1912 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester. 
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The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially 
to meet the needs of boys and girls at 
the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this 
level. All material is directed toward 
the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth 
grader’s curiosity, coverage deep enough 
for an eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 


simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 
Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in 
current events and keeps it in step with 
new methods of teaching. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


For free teaching aid, “Learning from Litera- 
ture,” designed to teach the values of literature, 
write: John R. Rowe, Dept. 406, Eneyclopacdia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1,1, 














